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Why not start now ? 


Prepare to Teach or Practice Accounting 


Under the Supervision of a C. P. A. 
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Courses Open Now is the time to enroll for a course in accounting 
to Commercial which we offer by extension. Courses may be completed 
Teachers Only on a part-time basis, without interference with school 


duties. No exact time limit is set for their completion, 
but the entire course requires approximately 34 
weeks. Enrollment will be accepted now for the com- 
plete course or any of the separate courses described 
below. The completion of these courses will prove 
profitable to those expecting to teach higher accounting 
and to those who expect to go into public practice. 


Elementary Accounting 


This course provides instruction in the elements of 
accounting, dealing with the fundamental principles of 
accounting and system building. The course might 
properly be referred to as one in constructive account- 
ing because stress is placed upon the designing of books 
of account and the installation of systems. Completion 
of a standard course in bookkeeping will be accepted 
as a prerequisite to enrollment. 


Advanced Accounting 


This course might properly be referred to as a 
C. P. A. quiz course. The questions and problems used 
were all selected from either C. P. A. examinations held 
in different states, or from the examinations prepared 
by the American Institute of Accountants. This is a 
very broad course and the completion of the elementary 
accounting course or its equivalent will be accepted as 
a prerequisite to enrollment. 


Income Tax Accounting 


This course provides an interpretation of the 
Federal Revenue Laws, stressing the preparation of 
income tax returns and the computation of taxes. 
The text material is based upon the latest Revenue 
Act passed in 1928, the joint resolutions of both 
branches of Congress in 1929, and the latest rulings 
and regulations of the Treasury Department. Com- 
pletion of a standard course in bookkeeping or ele- 
mentary accounting will be accepted as a prerequisite 
to enrollment. 
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BUSINESS INVESTS IN ENGLISH 


by 


JOHN W. SULLIVAN, A. M., ED. M. 
Boston University 
Boston, Massachusetts 


SIGNIFICANT factor in the history 
of the human race is that progress 
measures its strides by centuries and 

thus passes unnoticed before the eyes of 
successive generations of men. Each gener- 
ation preserves the illusion of keeping abreast 
with progress, mistakes the nature of its own 
achievement, and sets itself the task of edu- 
cating ensuing generations in the way that 
they are to progress. Without the illusion, 
no generation could progress; with it, each 
generation secures itself in its 
own conceit and lends history 


idealism of the middle-nineteenth century, is 
not peculiar to any one generation of educa- 
tors. This persistence of an educational 
ideal in the midst of abuses that determine 
the means of attaining it is, perhaps, what 
Stephen Leacock referred to when, in an 
article in the McGill Daily, he wrote, with 
regard to college education: 


“Centuries ago when there first were 
colleges, they were founded mainly to 
prepare people to die. This 





was then the most im- 





its chief interest as a com- 
mentary on the vanity of man. 


Education in each genera- 
tion suffers from the notion 
that it can do more than influ- 
ence men to follow the direc- 
tion of progress, and in its 
desire to set the pace for future 
generations often falls short of 
the progress that Victor Hugo 
defined as “the onward stride 
of God.”’ Failure to make the 
most of achievement unless 
achievement has become tra- 
dition is the weakness of edu- 








portant business in life. 
Later on the idea changed; 
the college was to prepare 
people to live. In our im- 
mediate present (our little 
second of eternity) the 
idea has changed again. 
The college is supposed to 
prepare people to make 
their living.” 


Leacock’s statement, when 
purged of the misanthropy that 
makes humor possible, may be 
offered as an indication that 
educators have never entirely 

















cation in each generation, and 
this weakness results from the 
tendency of education to confuse achieve- 
ment with progress and thus to neglect the 
opportunity that time affords for continual 
readjustments to the measured strides of 
progress. The notion that universes are 
shaped in the classroom makes for progress 
by giving impulse to education in each 
generation, but it often defeats progress by 
failing to admit the dependence of the class- 
room on the particular universe that allows 
its entity. In education, as in everything 
else, idealism is often stifled by the institu- 
tions and practices which it creates and to 
which it lends a blind, half superstitious 
reverence. Idealism derives sustenance from 
conviction, but it fattens on complacence, 
and if education is to be progressive, it must 
retain its conviction of the ideal of adjusting 
mankind to progress, and, at the same time, 
escape the complacence that comes from the 
consciousness of having adjusted man to 
achievement. 


Educators have always derived satisfaction 
from the notion that education is for the 
future, and George Peabody’s ““Education— 
a debt due from the present to future gener- 
ations,’”’ though phrased in the Victorian 


departed from the course of 
progress, though they may 
have paused too long in their contemplation of 
achievement. The ancient division of educa- 
tion into the liberal arts for the free man and 
the applied arts for the slave, the religious 
character of the education of the Middle Ages, 
the ethical content of later education, and the 
practical nature of our modern vocational 
education, all give evidence to the effect that 
while education is primarily an attempt to 
fit mankind to the future, it is inevitably an 
attempt made in the satisfaction derived 
from the possibility of adjusting man to the 
present. Education stones its prophets more 
readily than it accepts them, and educators 
who pass as prophets of progress often insure 
their safety by being merely the preachers of 
achievement. In accepting the inevitable, 
these educators have not lost faith in educa- 
tion for the future; they have merely gained 
recognition of the fact that education is not 
progress but is the result of progress. 


Progress begets achievement in each 
generation, and no generation that satisfies 
itself with achievement will fail to educate 
for progress so long as achievement, while 
recognized as the basis on which education 
rests, is not so confused with progress as to 
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make a different type of achievement go un- 
recognized in the future. Humorists, cynics, 
and critics of education are alike confounded 
when education faces the facts, refuses to 
try to determine future progress, and accepts 
its destiny of inducing men to progress by 
teaching each generation to achieve better 
the things they have achieved well. Thus, 
when new achievement forces recognition in 
any generation, education will be able to 
adjust itself to the stride of progress and to 
teach the new achievement with all the 
wisdom it will have derived from the old. 


Modern business is, perhaps, the outstand- 
ing achievement of our present generation. 
Edmund Burke caught a glimpse of its out- 
lines but was blind to its substance when, in 
his contemplation of the French Revolution, 
he said, ‘““The age of chivalry has passed,”’ 
and when he complained that the “era of 
traders” had arrived. Burke, the product of 
the education of his generation, failed to 
comprehend the impulse that would cause 
these traders to form a new chivalry greater 
than any he had known. In his failure to 
heed the advice of Pope, ‘“‘Half our knowledge 
we must snatch, not take.”’, (Moral Essays, 
Epistle 1, 1.40), Burke missed the spirit of 
idealism that had begun to animate the 
traders of his day and that was to permeate 
business relationships of a future day beyond 
his conception. With all his philosophy and 
with all his power of analysis, derived from 
“taking” largely of the knowledge of his 
generation, Burke was unable, or unwilling, 
to “snatch” from the achievement beginning 
in his day the knowledge that traders were 
to make reality of the dreams of statesmen 
and to forge from stark materialism an ideal 
universe that had remained visionary in 
philosophy. With his ability to estimate the 
future limited by his respect for the past, 
Burke could not foresee that in 1927, Owen 
D. Young, representing one of America’s 
greatest industries, would say to a group of 
educators assembled at the dedication of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration : 


“Business represents for the majority of 
our people, the major activity in life. 
It is more than transportation and 
finance, it is more than production, it is 
more than trade, it is more than all of 
them together; it has made history, it 
has created law.” 


For more than a century business has been 
becoming increasingly respectable, and with 
respectability has come greater power to 
have its achievement recognized by the 
education that it evokes. Struggling business 
schools that grew fungas-like on the structure 
of business of the early sixties have expanded 
with the structure itself until they deserve 
attention for their own proportions. If they 
are to continue to grow, they must cling as 
tenaciously to business in the future as they 
have in the past, for business, rather than 


education, is the outstanding omperenent of 
the present generation. 


Commercial education is a fact because 
commerce has reached achievement in its 
race with progress, and education has begun, 
as it always does, to formulate laws for the 
government of those who would achieve in 
the future. If these laws are formulated from 
analysis of the needs of business, commercial 
education will continue to gain prestige from 
business, but if they are formulated in the 
complacent belief that education is the cause 
rather than the result of achievement, com- 
mercial education will take on the musty 
respectability of classical education. Achieve- 
ment in business has adopted commercial 
education and has forced recognition of its 
foster-child from the universities dedicated 
to the maintenance of pagan culture, and if 
commercial education is to continue lusty 
and virile in the presence of its anemic 
brethren of the campus, it can do so only as 
it derives its purpose and its ideals from the 
achievement that has recognized it and 
gained recognition for it. 


Undoubtedly, there are many educators so 
imbued with appreciation of the achieve- 
ments of past generations that they will 
choose to remain rigidly aloof from the 
education that is resulting from the achieve- 
ment of the present, but business will con- 
tinue to produce its educators and to draw 
from the ranks of the classicists those who 
are most alive to the achievement nearest 
progress in their generation. Alarmists who 
resent the invasion of classic halls by a 
horde of sordid commercialists need only to 
remind themselves that their own type of 
education secured recognition in the same 
way before it became venerable, and to 
realize that the chief danger for education is 
not so much that commercial education 
remain a purpose as that it will become a 
creed. 


Fortunately, even the most ardent advo- 
cates of commercial education hesitate to 
claim for it the sanction of tradition, but, on 
the other hand, only a blind enthusiasm for 
what is known as commercial education will 
deny the possibility that education for busi- 
ness may eventually go the way of its prede- 
cessors. Already there are indications that 
the business achievement from which com- 
mercial education derives its being is forcing 
itself into the consciousness of our generation 
in such a way as to determine the nature of 
the generation and of the education to which 
it submits. Business is beginning to system- 
atize its procedure, competition is losing its 
influence as the life of trade, mergers are 
making business an institution, and these 
things, together with the ascendency of the 
chain-store idea in business, may indicate 
that business achievement is approaching its 
zenith and is beginning to coagulate before 
it disintegrates. Similar developments were 
present in the achievement of earlier genera- 
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tions, Greek culture reached its heights and 
gave education philosophy. Roman power 
attained its fullness and gave education law, 
Christian civilization reached maturity and 
gave education chivalry, English diplomacy 
developed its empire and gave education 
statesmanship, and American achievement in 
business has given education the ideal of 
service in business. 


Commercial education, under the influence 
of the idealism thus secured, is beginning to 
develop a sense of its own importance; it 
no longer apologizes for the content of its 
curriculums, and it does not hesitate to 
borrow from older curriculums anything that 
will serve its purpose. Acquiring vanity 
from conviction of its own importance, com- 
mercial education sometimes struts in a way 
that is fantastic and ludicrous to those who 
resent the notion that the practical subjects 
can be made to masquerade as cultural or 
that the cultural subjects need to become 
practical. In all this, commercial education 
attracts attention to itself, and the readiness 
with which it exhibits pretension is evidence 
that it has not arrived at complacence. Prog- 
ress may or may not have lengthened its 
stride beyond the achievement of our genera- 
tion, but commercial education will continue 
progressive as long as achievement in business 
is powerful enough to influence education 
and recent enough to deny education the 
complacence that comes from tradition. 


The achievement of business has been 
based on service, and the idealism that has 
made business achievement possible has been 
an idealism expressed in terms of ‘“‘He profits 
most who serves best.” Training in English 
that will prepare people to offer service and 
to create opportunities for future service is 
what business requires of the schools, and 
this training is something different from 
“English as English” and from “business 
English” in that it comprehends the advan- 
tages and escapes the limitations of both. 


The business achievement of our generation 
has influenced educators to some extent in 
their attempts to formulate objectives that 
can be made to determine the content of 
curriculums and to justify the use of the 
subjects included in the various curriculums. 
“Mr. Dooley’s’” comment on the older cur- 
riculums, “‘It makes no difference what you 
teach a boy so long as he doesn’t like it.” 
(School and Society, 1:625), no longer applies 
to the builders of curriculums, for educators 
have paused in their purpose of educating 
for the future and have begun to analyze 
subjects for values that might be useful in 
the present. The analysts have been particu- 
larly active with regard to English, and their 
efforts have brought to light many implica- 
tions of the subject than can be made to 
apply in the teaching of English for business, 
but the results of analyses made thus far 
have led the subject into confusion largely 
because of the tenacity with which educators, 


while striving for broad interpretations ot 
curriculums, cling to their inherited notions 
regarding the intrinsic values of certain 
subjects. Among educators the net result 
of discussion regarding English for business 
seems to be the conviction that while ‘“‘Eng- 
lish as English” may be a satisfying ‘‘shibbo- 
leth” for those who view with increasing 
alarm the inroads being made, under the 
influence of commercial education, into 
territory formerly sacred to the grammarian, 
the litterateur, the rhetorician, and the dia- 
lectician, it is far from being effective as a 
protection against the increasing number of 
those who demand an interpretation of 
language that will satisfy the needs created 
by the practical uses to which language must 
be put in business. This conviction has 
forced from educators a reluctant concession 
to the needs of business, and they have given 
their approval to coursesin grammar, rhetoric, 
and correspondence as necessary factors in 
the attempt of the schools to provide training 
in English for business, but they have shown 
a disposition to retain courses in literature 
for the sublimer spirits who show no inclina- 
tion to engage in business. To some extent, 
this solution of the problem of English for 
business is a happy one for it will at least 
provide for some training in the clear, concise, 
and accurate use of language that business 
requires, but the solution is incomplete, for 
it does not take into account the broader 
implications of business achievement that 
require an effective use of language for service 
based on the capacity of language for stimu- 
lating creative thought. 


Success has influenced individual business 
men to make analyses of the factors that 
have operated in determining their success, 
and with the same complacence that causes 
them to mistake their individual achievement 
for the achievement of business, they have 
been led to assist educators in solving the 
problem of English for business. Despite the 
demands of their separate businesses, they 
have been willing to invest liberally of their 
time by compiling voluminous answers to 
the questionnaire on English that are sent 
them by research students, college professors, 
and educators in business schools; by pre- 
paring addresses on “‘Business English’’ for 
delivery before students in commercial 
courses, teachers in conventions, business 
men in their get-together meetings, and 
rotarians assembled for the weekly adulation 
enforced by the constitutional authority of 
Rotary; and by serving as members of 
committees incongruously composed of those 
educators who condemn the genus business 
man for his blustering efficiency, and of 
those business men who secretly despise the 
species educator for its insouciant self- 
sufficiency. The business man has his own 
notions about the kind of English that is 
needed in his business. While he is quite 
willing to have educators wrangle about the 
inherent values of the subject, and while he 
is secretly flattered by invitations sent him 
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by educators who need his authority to 
confirm their opinions, his own success in 
business has taught him to believe that he 
can get whatever he may need by either 
selling his ideas to others or by buying from 
others the things that most nearly satisfy 
his needs. Thus far, his selling of the idea of 
business English to educators has left him 
convinced that despite his investment of 
time and money, educators have not been 
completely ‘‘sold’”’ on the idea of having the 
schools provide training in English to meet 
his needs, and he has gone out into the open 
market to buy for his employees whatever 
courses in English seem to be most suited to 
his needs. His money has opened the doors 
of universities to allow his employees to 
enter as part-time students in English courses 
that carry his indorsement, and it has. at- 
tracted to his business many educators 
anxious to practice the teaching of English 
in business and willing to have their ideas of 
the subject limited by the enthusiasm and 
prejudiced interest of the “boss.” He has 
been “easy game” for innumerable psycholo- 
gists, charlatans, correspondence supervisors, 
and pseudo-educators in the guise of business 
men, who have contracted to “‘English”’ his 
employees at fixed intervals for stipulated 
sums. Thus far, the business man’s invest- 
ment of money for training in English has 
been as unproductive of dividends as has his 
investment of time, and has left him, with 
regard to English, the sorry consolation of 
the old Quaker’s acceptance of the inevitable 
as expressed in ‘‘All the world is queer but me 
and thee, Mandy, and even thou art a little 
queer.” 


Both the educator and the business man 
have failed to provide English for business 
because each has lost himself in his own 
achievement and neither has recognized the 
real achievement of business that will eventu- 
ally force the type of education in any subject 
that the nature of the achievement requires. 
Educators and business men alike need to 
study business for a solution of their common 
problem of English, for only in the light of a 
better understanding of the achievement of 
business can the problem be solved. 


Business is America’s contribution to 
civilization. Distinct from earlier contribu- 
tions to civilization, America holds forth the 
ideal of service in terms of, “‘He profits most 
who serves best.’’ In the light of this ideal, 
success in business demands more than a 
passive wish to earn a comfortable income; 
it demands that a man catch a glimpse of the 
glory that lurks beneath the skyline of 
Manhattan, that every office building teem- 
ing with activity, every factory vibrating 
with energy, every home that industry sus- 
tains shall speak to him in terms of Service; 
and American business is increasingly exact- 
ing service from those who are best prepared 
to serve. The ideal of service that permeates 
modern business has given us commercial 
education beyond the idealism of earlier 


education and beyond the utilitarianism of 
earlier training for business; it will eventually 
give us training in English beyond the limits 
of subject-matter and apart from the utili- 
tarian aspects of business. 


Business itself is ever eager to invest in 
service; all its resources are employed to 
better the service that makes achievement 
in business possible; all its rewards are for 
those who prepare themselves to offer service. 
It will invest in English when training in 
English becomes training for service and sets 
itself the task of preparing for progress by 
cultivating the values in English that will 
meet the needs of achievement. Without 
entering into any exhaustive analysis of 
English, Business will accept as satisfactory 
any training in the subject that: 


Emphasizes the ideal of service in its 
teachings. 


Necessitates interpretation of the funda- 
mentals of language in a way that will 
make evident their serviceableness in 
providing for the clear, concise, and 
accurate expression of thought that 
business demands. 


Glorifies commonplace principles of rhetoric 
by showing how effective use of language 
makes for better service, and by keeping 
alive the desire for the best possible 
expression of serviceable thought. 


Labors to develop discrimination in the 
choice of expression as keen as that of 
Solomon’s, “‘A word fitly spoken is like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver,” with 
an attendant appreciation of the fact 
that only the best expression of thought 
is fit for service in business. 


Inspires emulation of the best in literature 
and in the literature of business as 
models of the effective use of language 
that has made language a power for 
service. 


Satisfies the impulse for service by showing 
the unfolding possibilities for creative 
work in composition that business cor- 
respondence offers. 


Holds fast to the values that have been 
established in the older training in 
English, but applies those values in a 
practical way to the end that language 
may serve the purpose of clothing per- 
sonality to such advantage as to make 
it acceptable for service. 


Fosters appreciation of literature for its 
power to influence thought, by empha- 
sizing its value as the intellectual heritage 
of a generation that can best derive 
ability to offer service from the extent to 
which it employs its talents in getting 
the fullest satisfaction from the heritage 
itself. 


(Concluded on page 100) 
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COLLEGE PREPARATION 
AND COMMERCIAL CURRICULA 


by 


E. G. KNEPPER 
State Normal College 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


ISSUES INVOLVED 


HE problem of making the commercial 
curricula meet the needs of college 
entrance involves two important ques- 

tions. One of these is the extent to which 
college entrance requirements should influ- 
ence the construction of the commercial 
curricula. A second important question is, 
can college entrance requirements be met 
“and at the same time provide specific train- 
ing for those who cannot, will not, or should 
not go to college?” 
With reference to these 


Colleges have looked upon this tendency of 
the high school to encroach upon the more 
elementary college work with favor, evidently 
glad to devote their time to more advanced 
subject matter. However, in doing so the 
college has rather insisted that such work of 
the high school be in lines which the college 
proposes to pursue further. Thus the high 
schoo! has been obliged to shape its curricula 
to the demands of the college. With greatly 
increased numbers remaining in the public 
schools for secondary education, there has 
arisen the question whether the offerings of 

the high school are such as to 








questions there are at least 
two schools of thinking. The 
two points of view represent 
very widely separated ap- 
proaches to the problem of 
making commercial curricula. 
There are varying intermediate 
viewpoints between these two 
extremes. There are those 
who look upon the secondary 
school as essentially, if not 
entirely, an institution de- 
signed to prepare students for 
college entrance. On the op- 
posite extreme are those who 
consider the secondary school 
as primarily the ‘“peoples’ 











make the four years of the high 
school period valuable to the 
many who do not intend to 
continue in college the subjects 
started in high school. Hence 
sentiment is changing and as 
Inglis says, ‘“The former theory 
that that kind of secondary 
education which was best fitted 
to prepare for college was also 
well fitted to educate pupils 
not so destined is being sup- 
planted by the theory that 
secondary education has its 
various functions to perform 
and higher education must take 











college.”” Instead of being the 
means to an end, college, it is the end itself 
for the vast majority of pupils. 


THE FIRST VIEWPOINT 


It is not difficult to see what is back of the 
first of these points of view nor to understand 
why this viewpoint persists. As Inglis points 
out in his Principles of Secondary Education, 
from its beginning the public high school has 
always included in its economy provision for 
preparing its pupils for admission to college. 
Moreover, originally there was closer articu- 
lation between the secondary school and col- 
lege than between secondary school and 
elementary school. The secondary school 
was for those who would go to college and 
it had no function beyond the preparation 
for college. This view has persisted in the 
minds of certain educators. This persistence 
has doubtless been somewhat aggravated by 
the fact that the secondary school has long 
taken over from the college certain of its 
subject matter. Many subjects may be 
started in college or in high school, and much 
the same material is covered in either case. 


its origin at the point where the 
secondary school leaves off.” 
It is certainly very questionable whether that 
preparation which fits for college is even 
desirable for those not destined for college 
to say nothing of whether it is the best that 
can be offered them. Popularity of high 
school education has made it necessary to 
recognize a variety of functions for the 
secondary school. 


THE SECOND VIEWPOINT 


This second point of view has been accepted 
rather reluctantly; in fact there are not 
many who would go so far as to wholly 
ignore the demands of college entrance re- 
quirements in fixing the program of studies 
for the high school. There are many who 
feel that preparation for college is but one of 
many worthy objectives of secondary educa- 
tion, and that, perhaps, not the most im- 
portant. It would seem that those who take 
this rather sane view of the situation would 
be willing to agree that if a college preparatory 
curriculum is provided in the high school 
then it is not necessary to consider college 
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entrance requirements in shaping a curricu- 
lum designed to perform one of the other 
recognized functions of the high school. For 
exainple, one might expect that if high school 
provides a college preparatory curriculum it 
would not be necessary to think of college 
entrance requirements in making the com- 
mercial curricula. Strangely enough though, 
commercial teachers seem loath to forget 
college entrance requirements when they 
design their commercial curricula. Indeed, 
they often think more of college entrance 
than they do of business entrance if one may 
judge from the offerings of the curricula. 
This criticism might very well be leveled at 
commercial teachers generally as they express 
themselves through commercial teachers asso- 
ciations. Witness the action of the Voca- 
tional Education Association of the Middle 
West as recorded in the Bureau of Education 
Commercial Education Leaflet No. 4, April, 
1923. That association unanimously adopted 
a resolution which made the following pro- 
visions among others. 


I. Declared it the policy of the associa- 
tion to encourage and enable students 
to continue in higher institutions their 
preparation for business; to accom- 
plish this is to be the joint effort of 
secondary schools and colleges to 
articulate secondary commercial edu- 
cation with higher education. 


II. That the commercial course in second- 
ary schools include three sequences as 
follows: English, social sciences, and 
mathematics and science, each with a 
minimum of at least three units. 


That whenever elected, at least two 
units must be taken in any one of the 
technique groups: (a) accounting, (b) 
secretarial, and (c) merchandising. 

Evidently this group of commercial teach- 
ers were more concerned with college entrance 
requirements than they were with properly 
fitting the graduates of the commercial cur- 
ricula to function well in business positions. 
Back of this sentiment there is probably the 
feeling that unless the commercial curricula 
are rated as acceptable to colleges they will 
be second-rate and not up to standard. This 
feeling, of course, is purely a hang-over from 
earlier conceptions of the function of the 
high school as pointed out before. 


COMPROMISE VIEWPOINTS 


Somewhat compromising viewpoints are 
seen in the expressions of various writers on 
commercial curricula. One of these is the 
view expressed by Lyon in Education for 
Business. He very definitely takes the view 
that the high school is not to consider final 
training of the student as belonging to second- 
ary education. In case no other institution 
is prepared to do a certain portion of the 
training of the commercial student the high 
school must do it. But he believes that the 
high school is primarily concerned with back- 
ground training, especially in the social 


III. 


studies, and that it should not be so much 
concerned with technical training. This is to 
be taken care of by the college, business 
school, evening school, etc. This view as- 
sumes that the secondary school is only 
incidentally a vocational school—gives voca- 
tional business training only when no other 
agency provides a given training. 

A quite different view is expressed by 
another writer who nevertheless arrives at 
practically the same conclusion from the 
standpoint of whether the secondary school 
is preparatory or is final in its commercial 
training. Walters, in High School Commer- 
cial Education, says, “Any tendency to 
eliminate college preparatory work from the 
high school is just as dangerous as is any 
attempt to make the high school a mere 
college preparatory institution.” This writer 
deplores the hold which the colleges have 
had on the high schools but believes that 
good business training can be given and still 
meet reasonable college entrance require- 
ments. In order to do so it will be necessary 
for the colleges to loosen up on requirements. 
Walters would not sacrifice the large majority 
of graduates in order to meet college entrance. 
He believes that colleges will and are receiv- 
ing commercial graduates more liberally. 


Rittenhouse, in Jones’ book on Teaching 
Business Subjects in Secondary Schools, ex- 
presses a similar view to that of Lyon and 
that of Walters. To quote somewhat exten- 
sively: ‘“‘A technical college training for 
business has thus been developed to a point 
where it should receive much more considera- 
tion than it does from those who direct 
commercial education in our secondary 
schools, for the reason that acquaintance 
with collegiate courses in business should 
result in more definite understanding of the 
scope and content of the secondary school 
course.” He would have a two-fold purpose 
in the secondary school course in business: 

(1) prepare for a job; (2) prepare for a 
college of business. He believes that these 
two objectives are entirely compatible for he 
says, “It happens that the requirements of 
the business office on the one hand and the 
entrance requirements of collegiate schools 
of business on the other are closely parallel.” 
At this point he agrees more or less with the 
view expressed by Lyon when he says, “The 
constant cry which is becoming almost a 
clamor both from business offices and the 
collegiate schools of business is for emphasis 
on the fundamentals—for concentration on 
the essentials of business.”” By fundamentals 
this writer means the tool subjects. ‘‘Much 
time is taken from these fundamental sub- 
jects (writing, arithmetic, punctuation, spel- 
ling, etc.) for the sake of the higher branches 
of business which belong essentially to the 
technical schools of business.” While it is 
doubtless true that colleges of business desire 
the high school graduate to be proficient in 
these tool subjects, it seems very doubtful if 
they would be very anxious to accept any 
great number of units of high school work 
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made up from such subjects. It is doubtless 
true also, that the business world desires that 
graduates be proficient in these subjects. 
However, it has not been satisfactorily dem- 
onstrated that graduates may not be made 
proficient in them while at the same time 
receiving useful advanced technical training 
which the high school can give very effec- 
tively. 

Most of those writers who profess to be- 
lieve that college preparation is necessary 
even in the commercial curricula seem to 
think that colleges are willing generally to 
accept commercial units toward meeting 
entrance requirements. Some even go so far 
as to assert that colleges of business adminis- 
tration prefer that the student entering have 
some commercial units to offer. This is 
extremely doubtful. Some of the smaller 
liberal arts colleges accept a few commercial 
units toward entrance. Engineering colleges 
are inclined to be still more liberal in this 
direction, while schools of agriculture are 
most liberal of all in this respect. None of 
them can be said to encourage the practice 
and most of them definitely prefer that those 
who come to them offer the straight college 
preparatory curriculum for entrance. Many 
of the larger colleges and universities will 
accept no commercial credits. In any event, 
even if the colleges do accept commercial 
units, they will by virtue of the fact demand 
that these units shall represent certain very 
definite content. An example of this is seen 
in the action of the Committee on Accredited 
Schools and Colleges of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
This committee recommended that the maxi- 
mum credit of commercial units to be re- 
ceived by any member of the association be 
seven and the committee very definitely 
fixed the content of each commercial subject 
to be received. This standard for the com- 
mercial subjects very often weakens them 
for vocational training purposes. In any 
event it is pretty clear that so long as the 
colleges are asked to accept commercial units 
toward entrance requirements they will 
insist on being heard when the curricula are 
being set up. 


EFFECT OF IGNORING COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


We may well ask what will be the effect of 
ignoring college entrance requirements in 
shaping the commercial curricula. Those 
who would meet college entrance require- 
ments will answer that the commercial course 
will lose in its standing since it will give to 
its graduates a certain handicap should they 
change their minds and decide to go on to 
college. It will be considered as not so 
strong as the college preparatory curriculum 
and perhaps commercial pupils will be some- 
what more “looked-down”’ on than they are 
at present. Others will say that in failing to 
meet college entrance requirements with the 
commercial curricula we are doing positive 
injury to those pupils who may take the 


commercial curricula and by so doing arouse 
such interest in business training as to desire 
to continue study in college. On the other 
hand, one effect of ignoring college entrance 
requirements will be the possibility of making 
curricula which will much better meet the 
requirements of entrance into business. The 
commercial curricula will increase its prestige 
among business people and it may very well 
be that the increase here will be much greater 
than will the decrease in prestige due to 
failure to meet college entrance requirements. 
After all, fitting the graduates for positions 
in the business world is the main job of the 
commercial curricula and if the main job is 
well performed it is doubtful if the incidental 
job of preparing for college will have much 
influence. This seems all the more probable 
in view of the fact that very few of the com- 
mercial graduates will have occasion to make 
use of the possibility of entering college on 
the strength of graduation from a commercial 
curriculum. Students who have college 
education in view should take the coilege 
preparatory curriculum in the first place. 
Even when a student has changed his mind 
about going to college after beginning the 
commercial curriculum it will usually be 
possible, early in his high school career, to 
change over to the college preparatory cur- 
riculum with but little loss. It must be 
remembered also that while we may prepare 
the commercial curricula independently of 
college entrance requirements it may be that 
a commercial curriculum so prepared will 
meet the demands of colleges about as well 
as do those now in operation. In this case, 
however, meeting entrance requirements is 
purely incidental and will not be a factor 
determining what the curriculum in any 
given case may be. The first concern is to 
fit the student for entrance into business. 


EFFECT OF THIS POSITION ON 
ATTITUDE OF COLLEGES 


Walters suggests four steps in bringing the 
colleges of business and the secondary schools 
into more harmonious relationship: 

(1) high schools should demand teachers 
who are graduates of collegiate schools 
of business. 

(2) high schools should cease to limit their 
curriculums to strictly clerical subjects 
and to give the broader phases of 
business. 

(3) colleges must be more liberal in accept- 

ing high school credits. 
colleges must adjust courses to dovetail 
into high school work previously done. 


(4 


wa 


The first of these steps is doubtful of giving 
the best results for the pupils. It is alto- 
gether thinkable that other sources may 
furnish better teachers than the schools of 
business. This is a concession which the 
secondary school should not make in order 
to get a rating with the colleges. The second 
step may be desirable if not carried too far. 
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Lyon suggests this procedure but would seem 
to carry the process somewhat too far for 
the best interests of the students. There 
seems to be little doubt that once the second- 
ary schools generally become more independ- 
ent of the colleges so far as curriculum con- 
struction is concerned the latter will adapt 
themselves to the needs of the student rather 
than insist that the student be shaped for 
them. In connection with the suggestion of 
the fourth step we may note the suggestion 
of President Butterfield in School and Society, 
May 21, 1927. He says, ‘““There is need for a 
college of a new type, a college where teaching 
would not be considered an accessory, but 
where it would take precedence over sport, 
building programs and restricted scholarships: 
a college whose first aim and objective would 
be the teaching of students These 
colleges would be public colleges, as we now 
have public high schools Their 
courses would aim to satisfy immediate edu- 
cational needs of students. They would care 
little whether or not they prepared individuals 
for universities as long as they continued to 
educate citizens for the life of the community. 
Rae eas But these new colleges, though with 
great freedom for individual differences, 
would always teach primarily the common 
student.” This last clause of the quotation 
is in contrast to the academic colleges which 
plan instruction for the rarely competent. 
This is a very forward looking suggestion of 
President Butterfield’s. However, it is likely, 
with the great variety of colleges having 
varying standards of entrance requirement, 
that few high school graduates of any com- 
mercial curriculum will find serious difficulty 
in proceding with their training in college if 
they have a mind to do so. 


The suggestion of President Cousens of 
Tufts College, in School and Society, May 28, 
1927, might prove helpful in the adjusting of 
the college to secondary education designed 
primarily for training the great mass of 
secondary pupils. He suggests a plan for 
having an upper and lower college group. 
He would make it comparatively easy to get 
into college for a year or two, but would 
leave the college to decide if the student 
would benefit by going into the upper years 
of the college curricula. This suggestion 
really amounts to insuring each graduate a 
chance to try-out in college work and prove 
whether he is acting wisely in continuing in 
college. Something very like this is taking 
place in those states which require the state 
schools to admit all graduates of first-rate 
high schools, regardless of the curricula from 
which they graduate. The colleges may later 
dismiss the student or may require him to 
make up deficiencies but must admit him in 
the first instance. 


ALTERNATIVES FOR THE COLLEGES 


President Butterfield makes the following 
comment regarding secondary education and 
his opinion is rather typical of the thinking in 


many quarters. He says, ‘‘The high school 
is our greatest adventure in ideals, and in 
numbers, in spirit and in administration, our 
greatest success. To date, in program and 
in teaching skill, it is our greatest failure in 
public education. This situation is no longer 
to continue. College preparation in an in- 
creasing number of schools is not now of 
primary consideration and the vitalization of 
the program is already established through 
the Junior high school grades and soon will 
be effective in grades ten to twelve.”” So the 
colleges themselves readily recognize the 
larger functions of the secondary school. 
Their need for student body will bring them 
to the acceptance of such students as may 
ask for admission and their own existence 
will require them so to shape their curricu- 
lums as to fit into the preparation of the high 
school product. 


Statistics of secondary education indicate 
very clearly the trend away from the nar- 
rowly college-preparatory type of training 
to the broader functions of secondary train- 
ing. For the year 1893-94 the proportion of 
high school graduates who went to college 
was 305 out of each 1000 graduates; in 
1903-04 the ratio was 201 per 1000 graduates; 
and in 1913-14 the ratio was down to 173 per 
1000 graduates. This does not mean that 
there are fewer attending college (88,471 in 
1893-94 and 216,493 in 1913-14); it does 
mean that the high school enrollment has 
increased very much faster than has college 
enrollment. There are evidently very many 
who attend high school who never intend to 
go on to college. There is little wonder with 
such a clear trend in education that practical 
school men should begin to question the 
former practice of shaping all courses of 
whatever sort to meet college entrance re- 
quirements. Surely it is just as important to 
give the 827 graduates who will not go to 
college the very best training for their future 
use as it is to insure the 173 the exact training 
they may need to continue on into college. 
The overwhelming difference in numbers 
would seem to outweigh any claim that the 
college group represent a more important 
portion of society. The portion of the 173 
who might by chance have originally con- 
sidered themselves in the larger group not 
destined for college will always be, or should 
be with careful educational guidance, through 
junior high school, comparatively small. 


The college of business should be able to 
take the student who graduates from a com- 
mercial curriculum and carry him forward in 
the line for which the secondary curriculum 
was a proper preparation as an entrance to 
lower levels of work. But whether the colleges 
make the proper adjustment to this situation 
or not, the secondary school should make 
sure its own function is performed and shape 
its curricula to the doing of the thing which 
is its first duty. This places the responsi- 
bility for caring for the advanced training 
strictly up to the college. 
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THE SOUTH’S INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
DEMANDS BETTER ACCOUNTING 
by 
Cc. B. SUTTON 


Draughon’s Business College 
Columbia, South Carolina 


OOKKEEPING and accounting are not 
innovations. When Father Abraham 
lived in Ur commercial subjects were 

being taught in this prosperous “‘City of the 
Chaldees.”’ It is a well established fact that 
Babylon between the years 2285 B. C. to 2242 
B. C. had written inventories, partnership 
agreements, checks and drafts, bonds and 
receipts, and collected and accounted for mu- 
nicipal and state taxes. The same is true of 
the Egyptians, whose records were kept on 
papyrus. While the men who 
did this work were called 


his subject in an exhaustive and capable 
manner. 

Commerce has ever played a most impor- 
tant part in civilization. Through this me- 
dium our onward march of progress has de- 
veloped. 

It is interesting to study the origin of book- 
keeping. At the very beginning of business 
transactions, all trading was on the basis of 
barter. Those who had more of some articles 
than they needed would exchange them for 

other articles of which others 





had an excess. As this exchange 





scribes, it is probable that there 
was a recognized distinction 
between scribes who merely 
wrote letters and scribes who 
handled accounts. 


Accounting, without doubt, 
was also a common function in 
Greek and Roman civilization, 
as is clear from the recorded 
utterances of Cicero and others 
of the time. In fact, while 
Cicero speaks frequently and 
respectfully of the accountant, 
in one speech he flays unmer- 
cifully a state official, charging 











was not always possible or 
convenient, the device of a 
circulating medium called 
money eventually was adapted 
and purchases and sales were 
made for cash. None of these 
transactions required any rec- 
ord in the shape of accounts, 
because each was complete in 
itself. Occasionally it would 
happen that a person would 
make a purchase and not have 
the ready money to pay for it 
at once. Then the merchant, 
in order not to forget it, would 
make a notation of the sale 











him openly with being a 
“srafter’” of public moneys, 
and with attempting to cover his misuse of 
funds by faulty accounting. (Human nature 
seems to have changed but little since then.) 


The fall of the Roman Empire and the en- 
tering of civilization into that period known 
as ““The Dark Ages,”’ however, develops a gap 
in accounting progress, or at least in a record 
of such. It is true that the England of 1100 
to 1135 had a definite method of collecting and 
accounting for taxes through the Domesday 
Book. This book contained a record of taxes 
assessed, and which had to be matched by an 
equal amount of taxes collected by the 
Sheriffs. 


But unlike Art and Literature, there is no 
known record of accounting progress during 
this period, nor afterward, until about the 
year of 1494. 


About this time, Lucas Pacioli, a Venetian, 
published a book called ‘“‘“Summa de Arithme- 
tica Geometria,” part of which was devoted 
to an exposition of what is known as the 
“double entry’’ system of bookkeeping. He 
laid down the principles on which it is de- 
pendent, and considering the time, treated 


with chalk on the back of his 
door. Hence arose the expres- 
sion, “Chalk it up,”’ which is still sometimes 
used by those desiring credit. As is readily 
seen, it was merely a haphazard memorandum 
of a customer’s indebtedness. 


As these credit transactions became more 
and more frequent, and consisted not only of 
sales, but also of purchases by the merchant, 
it became necessary to adopt a more perma- 
nent form of record. This record of transac- 
tion was later known as a Daybook. From 
this book have evolved all of our present-day 
books of original entry and also our book of 
final entry. From this very crude beginning 
has developed our present elaborate system 
of accounting—a system suited to its own 
line of transactions. 


OBJECT OF ACCOUNTING 


The primary object of accounting is to 
show the proprietor how to operate his busi- 
ness so that his proprietorship will be in- 
creased. To do this, he must know the effect 
of his operations on his assets, liabilities, and 
proprietorship. 

Every transaction he performs affects one 
or more elements of the equation, assets — 
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liabilities = proprietorship. He must know 
what this effect is if he is to decide wisely on 
the advisability of performing the same or 
similar transactions in the future. 


If the proprietor is contemplating the pur- 
chase of additional property by increasing his 
liabilities he must consider, (1) whether his 
past experience indicates that this property 
can be used profitably, (2) whether he will be 
able to pay his creditors in accordance with 
the terms under which he can obtain the 
property from them. If he invests too much 
of his property in land, buildings, equipment, 
and assets of similar nature, he may be unable 
to pay his creditors at the proper time. He 
should have information concerning the effect 
of his operations on his property, for other- 
wise, he may be unable to pay his obligations. 


The efficient proprietor is constantly seek- 
ing information concerning the effect of past 
operations in planning future operations so 
that they will produce an increase in his pro- 
prietorship. 


There is some difference of opinion con- 
cerning the distinction between bookkeeping 
and accounting. Frequently these terms are 
used more or less synonymously. As generally 
interpreted, however, bookkeeping refers to 
the mechanical routine involved in account- 
ing. The making of the record is regarded as 
bookkeeping while the planning of how the 
record is to be made and the presenting and 
interpreting of the information afforded by 
the record is considered accounting. 

The one who makes the record is termed a 
bookkeeper, and the one who plans the record 
and prepares from it the accounting state- 
ments or reports, is termed an accountant. 
Sometimes there is a third person who verifies 
the work of the bookkeeper and accountant. 
This person is called an auditor. 


We are in great need of better prepared 
bookkeepers, accountants and auditors. 


“In every second of every business day 
$1,000 is invested by the American public in 
new Offerings of securities.” 


This spectacular statement is an invest- 
ment banker’s way of picturing the new pros- 
perity, distributed so widely, which has come 
to Americans. 

Weare, in fact, in the midst of an economic 
revolution more far-reaching in its conse- 
quences and deeper in its changes than any- 
thing ever before experienced anywhere. 
What has already happened would seem to be 
a miracle beyond reasonable hope if it were 
not history. 


Fifteen years ago it was estimated that less 
than a half million Americans owned securi- 
ties. Only one person in 190 was an investor. 


Today, it is estimated, there are more than 
15,000,000 investors in this country. One 
person in eight on the average is a buyer of 
securities. 


Wealth has increased at a prodigious rate 
and even more rapidly it has been distributed. 


Our scale of living has moved upward. What 
were luxuries a few years ago are necessities 
now. The wage earner today has comforts 
which only millionaires could afford a few 
years back and still we have been thrifty. 

Industry increasingly is owned by the many 
and not by the few. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has 420,982 stockholders. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad is owned by 154,137 
shareholders. More than 100,000 stock- 
holders own General Motors. The General 
Electric Company has about 80,000 owners. 


The ability and the willingness of millions 
of small investors all over the country to pro- 
vide the money required for our industrial 
development is a fact of the first importance. 
Twenty-five years ago we were still looking 
to the rich of Europe for some of the funds 
needed to finance American industry. Today 
the average American is the financier to 
whom both our own bankers and the Euro- 
pean borrower must appeal. Bankers under- 
write loans only when they are persuaded that 
the small investors will buy the securities to 
be offered. Not the rich, but Americans of 
modest means are the lenders and the arbiters 
of our destiny. 


This has come about because savings have 
increased more rapidly than earnings. In 
1919 the national income was fifty-five bil- 
lions. Seven years later the income was ninety 
billions. Within those years the amounts in- 
vested in railroad, public utility, corporate 
and foreign securities were increased two and 
a half times. 


During the five years from 1922 to 1928 
American investors bought through regular 
banking channels 36,900 issues of securities 
for which nearly thirty-five billion dollars 
were paid. 

Most encouraging of all the varied aspects 
of this colossal growth is the emphasis which 
investors have put upon safety. 


WE’RE NOT SPENDTHRIFTS 


We hear much of wild speculation and there 
has undoubtedly been quite enough folly on 
the part of those who expect much from little 
if not actually something from nothing. But 
the great majority have not been chasing 
moonbeams. 


Nearly five-sixths of this huge investment 
went into bonds. Only about three billion 
dollars bought preferred stock and less than 
that amount went into common stock. 


The same tale is told by savings banks. In 
1914 there were 7,900,000 savings-bank de- 
positors in this country. They had not quite 
nine billions on deposit. In 1929 more than 
eleven million depositors had stored upwards 
of twenty-six billions in savings banks. 

Building and loan associations trebled their 
membership to more than ten million between 
1914 and 1926, and increased their assets al- 
most _five times. Life insurance grew even 
more amazingly during these years. 
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By every available device men and women 
have thus been seeking through these fat 
years to safeguard their own future and the 
future of those dependent upon them. 


Simultaneously we have been consuming 
new goods at a rate unheard of at any previous 
time. We have eaten better foods, worn more 
and better clothes, enjoyed more entertain- 
ment, given more lavishly, had better homes 
and more comforts. 

Fortunate it is that we have spent while 
we saved. For savings, whether directly in- 
vested or put into banks or insurance, have 
provided the means whereby production in- 
creased. Water, oil, gas and coal have been 
coupled to machinery of ever-increasing effi- 
ciency. The result has been a Golconda of 
goods to be used. 


Taking the large view, wise use has been 
made of the prosperity which has come to us 
as a people. 


Of course not every American is free from 
financial anxiety. Men and women and chil- 
dren still live in poverty. Old age, disease, 
changes in industrial technique and many 
other factors take away jobs from willing 
workers. The fear of unemployment darkens 
many homes. Poverty still lingers. Problems 
of adjustment remain to be solved. 


But what has already come about supplies 
the inspiration to accomplish even greater 
changes. 


We are prosperous now because so many 
are sharing in the income of the nation. 

We shall be more prosperous as the circle 
is widened and as more and more have enough 
for a comfortable life and for savings. 


THE SOUTH’S INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


When Henry W. Grady uttered the im- 
mortal words, ‘“There was a South of secession 
and slavery; that South is dead. There is a 
South that is living, breathing, growing every 
day,” true then—truer now. The South of 
which this distinguished Georgian was speak- 
ing was an agricultural section. Following the 
Civil War the Southern Soldier hitched his 
old war-horse to the plow and began to revo- 
lutionize agriculture. Commerce followed 
this development; factories were built; great 
trunk line railroads connected our cities with 
the Eastern and Western Markets. Our nat- 
ural resources have been greatly developed. 


The industrial center of the United States 
is moving southward of the Potomac river. 
That means wealth for the Southland— 
wealth for South Carolina. Our eleven South- 
ern States have grown during the last 45 years 
in the ratio of 2 to 1 compared to the nation 
asa whole. The percentages are interesting— 
1700% for the nation; 2300% for the South. 
At the same time the volume of cotton, to- 
bacco and other farm products of the South 
stands out greater year by year in the nation’s 
bookkeeping. Signs everywhere abound as- 
suring us that the real expansion of the South- 


land has just begun. These signs greet us with 
their fresh energies and inspirations from the 
Potomac to the Gulf of Mexico. It is a proper 
concern of all the citizens of the South that 
the new wealth which this progress will bring 
would be widely distributed. Every section 
of the South should share in it. The strength, 
the happiness and the prosperity of the Com- 
monwealths depend upon strong and pros- 
perous communities everywhere. Industrial 
wealth does not long remain at home if eco- 
nomic and social backwardness dulls the life 
of city, town, hamlet or trading center. The 
obligations of the future seem to be clearly 
indicated. The South will go forward to its 
promised golden future as each community 
grows strong in the activities that build com- 
munity prosperity. Thus in farsighted co- 
operation tenant cropper, farmer, planter, 
manufacturer, storekeeper, the professional 
man and woman can each contribute to the 
building of a greater South through first 
building a strong, progressive community. 
In that way we make sure that a greater share 
of the money we earn and the wealth we create 
will remain in our own pocket. We are, in- 
deed, a happy and prosperous people. Provi- 
dence has smiled upon us with the best cli- 
mate, the richest soil, and the greatest natural 
resources on earth. We have the advantage, 
I believe, of any other section of our republic. 


Now, as the South develops her natural re- 
sources, turns the wheels of commerce, and 
carries on relations with our own as well as 
foreign countries, we must develop our youth 
accordingly. The Youth of the South must 
grasp its great opportunity and not be 
laggards. 


This great industrial awakening demands 
more efficient accountants and better trained 
office help. It is up to the commercial 
teachers to meet this need. 








DANA COLLEGE 


Professor J. E. Bartley, former instructor 
in commerce at Wes- 
leyan University, has 
been elected head of 
the Commerce De- 
partment at Dana 
College, Blair, Ne- 
braska. Professor 
Bartley received his 
A. B. degree from 
Wesleyan University, 
a scholarship from 
the University of Ne- 
braska, and his Mas- 
ter’s degree in Com- 
merce from the same 
university, last year. 
Professor Bartley’s Prof. J. E. Bartley 
specialty has been Economics and Account- 
ing, although he also has spent eight years as 
Assistant Cashier and Cashier of the Citizens 
State Bank at Lincoln. 
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OBJECTIVES IN HIGH SCHOOL ECONOMICS 


by 


RAYMOND V. CRADIT 
Northeastern Oklahoma State Teachers College 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 


N this present day of educational enlight- 
enment it should not be difficult to get 
an answer from either layman or school 

teacher to the question: ‘‘What is an ob- 
jective?’”’ Nevertheless, the writer has seen 
numerous instances in his own classes where 
students who were training themselves for 
the profession of teaching, as well as teachers 
who had already served several years’ ap- 
prenticeship in the teaching field were unable 
to give anything other than a hazy definition 
of the much used term ‘“ob- 


effected through the teaching of the in- 
structor, which will result in desirable be- 
havior changes in the life of the student due 
to his having studied elementary economics? 
Before any particular goals may be reached 
by the student, it seems expedient that he 
know just what goals he is working toward. 
In any case the instructor should know. It 
is not always best, however, to assume that 
if the instructor has a conscious knowledge 
of what the objectives are, that he will be able 
to accomplish his end even 





jective.”’” For that matter the 





writer has been in graduate 
classes in method courses where 
the students were rather hesi- 
tant about attempting to inter- 
pret the term. 


The inability to define ‘‘ob- 
jective’’ admits the possibility 
of three ills: 

First, a belief that this term 
when used in educational par- 
lance takes on a deep and 
mysterious meaning entirely 
foreign to the common under- 
standing or dictionary de- 
scription of the word. 











though the student remains 
unconscious as to what the 
subject matter will do for him. 
The student should have a 
clear conception of what the 
course is for and what it will, 
if properly studied, do for him. 


Why not tell the student at 
the beginning of the course 
what the objectives of econom- 
ics (or any other subject) are, 
and ask him to cooperate with 
the instructor in achieving 
these goals? Little good can 
come to any student who looks 
upon the course which he is 











Second, that the individual 





has never had occasion to 

determine for himself objectives for the 
courses which he teaches, and is groping 
along with his subject matter in a “hit and 
miss” fashion, hoping that ultimately his 
students will have in some way benefited for 
having exposed themselves to his course. 


Third, that the teacher does not know how 
objectives are determined nor how to proceed 
in order to determine the objectives for his 
particular course. 


Selecting a definition, then, for the word 
“objective” which will be acceptable in edu- 
cational circles, and at the same time be in 
keeping with brevity and accuracy the fol- 
lowing is offered: The aim or goal toward 
which any action is directed. 


Applying it to this present article it might 
be made to read—What are the aims and 
goals in the study of high school economics? 
When inventory is taken at the conclusion 
of any elementary economics course, what 
has been achieved, what goal has been 
reached? Have any definite aims been 





Pp. 


taking as being one that will 
meet the requirements or one 
that will contribute to his general education. 
General education soon becomes dim, and 
although it may nourish our general intelli- 
gence, it is not likely to affect immediate 
desirable changes in the student’s behavior. 
So, the student is to be told the objectives in 
the study of economics. He is going to write 
them down in the back of his elementary 
economics text and perhaps—perhaps, he 
will tell you, his instructor, how well these 
objectives have been attained in his own 
individual sphere at the conclusion of the 
course. 


What are the objectives in high school 
economics? Mr. H. G. Shields* has listed 
the objectives which instructors in elementary 
economics in junior colleges maintain for 
their subjects. They are: 


1. Give the student sufficient training in 
elernentary economics to enable him 
to avoid common economic fallacies as 
a citizen, producer, and consumer. 


2. Give the student sufficient training in 


wn H. G., Objectives in Junior College Economics, The Historical Outlook, March, 1929 
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economic theory to prepare for further 
work in economics. 
Give the student a means of interpret- 
ing current economic life. 

. Give the student an awareness of 
present economic problems. 


. Give the student a means of arriving 
at safe and sound conclusions regarding 
economic problems. 


. Give the student enough economic 
training so as to fit into his general 
social training. 

. Give the student a desire to improve 
our present economic life. 

. Serve as an orientation course in so far 
as the individual’s economic life is 
concerned. 


. Train the student as a consumer of 
economic goods. 


10. Give the student some instruments or 
tools of thought which will be useful 
vocationally. 


zi. Give the student a means of interpret- 
ing past economic life. 


Each of the above objectives were ranked 
compositely by instructors in both Public 
Junior College, and Private Junior College. 
The table of the composite rankings of all 
instructors was: 

Total Number Of 
Objective Instructors 
No. Ranking 


49 
2 50 
3 49 
4 46 
5 51 
6 37 
7 35 
8 
9 

10 

11 


Composite 
Ranking 


41 
37 
40 
35 


The composite ranking was obtained by 
adding the rankings given to each objective 
by the total number of instructors making 
the ranking, and by dividing this sum by the 
number of instructors making the rankings 
for each single objective. The lowest com- 
posite ranking, therefore, means that this 
objective rated the highest in the minds of 
the instructors ranking it, and in this case: 
to give the student sufficient training in 
elementary economics to enable him to avoid 
common economic fallacies as a citizen, pro- 
ducer, and consumer, ranked first. The 
eleventh objective which received a composite 
ranking of 8.77 by the 35 instructors ranks 
the lowest in the minds of the instructors 
ranking it. According to this table greatest 
emphasis should be laid upon number one, 
great emphasis upon objective number two, 
less on number three, and so on throughout 
the entire list. 


But what is good for the junior college 
may or may not be good for the high school. 


To illustrate: it seems that the second ob- 
jective which concerns itself with giving 
sufficient training for further work in eco- 
nomics is less appropriate for the high school 
than for the junior college. A high school 
course in economics should stand upon its 
own feet. If emphasis is placed upon this 
objective a large amount of theory will have 
to be included in the course, inasmuch as 
theory is necessary for future work in eco- 
nomics. Furthermore, only a small percent 
of students who study economics in high 
school will take up other courses in economics 
once they reach the college or university. 
In fact, only a very small percent will ever 
attend college. Again, there is enough data 
on hand to prove that elementary economics 
in high school avails the student little in 
an advanced course in economics taken in 
college, as will presently be shown. How- 
ever, for the benefit of the high school group 
who will later do advanced work in this 
subject, a word of warning should be given 
them by the instructor as to their acceptance 
of principles being entirely axiomatic. Other- 
wise, some of the cardinal principles learned 
in the elementary economic course in high 
school will later need be exploded. All of 
which may result in contempt on the part of 
both college professor and college student 
regarding the ignorance of the high school 
instructor who taught the student his first 
economic principles. 


Perhaps the best way to attain the ob- 
jective of giving the student a means of 
interpreting current economic life, is by 
teaching him to observe carefully the eco- 
nomic life in his own community. Economic 
life in other communities may have to be 
developed vicariously and this can be done 
by outside reading reports. Through this 
objective the student can be taught that 
economics is a not a “dry as dust”’ course, 
but that it is not only interesting but vital 
to his own well being. For these reasons this 
objective is given first place in a major group 
consisting of four objectives which seem to 
be of most importance in the teaching of 
high school elementary econormnics. 


The ninth objective as listed in the table is 
given second place in the major group. In 
every one of the objectives there may be 
found much cultural value, considerable 
ethical value, but for direct utilitarian value 
the training of the student as a consumer of 
goods excels all the rest. Strange to relate 
writers of elementary texts in economics 
have devoted pages and pages to production 
and have in most cases either overlooked 
consumption on the part of the individual or 
devoted only a few pages to it. 


In regard to the consumer; there is a too 
prevalent belief that there is a duty on his 
part to patronize the home town merchant 
merely because this merchant pays taxes in 
the community and belongs to the Chamber 
of Commerce. Should the student pay 
fifteen cents to his home town merchant for 
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a box of breakfast food which he might 
purchase elsewhere for eleven cents? Is not 
the saving of four cents just as beneficial in 
the pocket of the consumer as in the till of 
the home town merchant? If this ground is 
too dangerous there are many other points 
relative to individual consumption which 
may be used by the instructor to attain this 
objective. For instance, the difference in 
the weight and quality of the various textiles 
from which the consumer’s clothes are made; 
the difference in strength and durability of 
furniture frames made from birch or gum 
wood as contrasted with those of walnut or 
mahogany; and the relative caloric values 
in such foods as meat, eggs, butter, and milk. 
The student should be taught how to make 
his dollar go the farthest and in the most 
beneficial way, and no course in elementary 
economics is complete unless this objective 
is attained.* 


The student should be given some economic 
tools which may serve him in both a practical 
and theoretical way. The tenth objective 
states that the student should have some 
instruments or tools of thought which will 
be of use vocationally. What tools he should 
have, in order that they will be of use voca- 
tionally, depends upon what kind of activity 
he enters into in Jater life. It seems desirable 
that whatever tools he is given should be 
general ones. They should be those which 
would benefit a business man, minister, 
journalist, lawyer, capitalist, farmer, and 
even a laborer. The student should know 
something about marginal utility, price, 
diminishing vendibility, and economic rent. 
The instructor need not attempt to make 
these econornic tools apply to any particular 
vocation. Since it is not proposed to make 
these tools apply vocationally, it might be 
well to restate the tenth objective given in 
the table to read: Give the student some 
concepts of economic terms and principles 
which may be used as a basis of thinking. 
In the major group this objective takes 
third place. 


The last objective in the major group is; 
that economics should serve as an orienta- 
tion course in so far as the individuals’ eco- 
nomic life is concerned. It was given a 
composite ranking by forty-one instructors 
of 6.24, causing it to fall into eighth place. 
The primary purpose of this objective should 
be to help place the student, or at least 
help him to decide, where he will function 
most efficiently and successfully in the eco- 
nomic system. It deals with economics 
strictly from the individual standpoint. As 
previously stated, all objectives must bring 
about desirable changes in behavior or they 
serve no useful purpose. This objective 
offers more than any other an opportunity 
to accomplish this end. As an example of 
how this objective may be made to function 
the instructor may use the tariff. From the 





tariff he may develop the principal differ- 
ences of the various political parties of the 
United States, and ultimately the differences 
between the two major parties, since it is 
probable that the student will align himself 
with one of these. However, in certain 
localities the principles of other parties in 
respect to their stand concerning the tariff 
and its relation to the economic life of the 
United States and to the individual will 
need more than a cursory examination. In 
no case, however, should the instructor 
attempt to make a choice for the student, 
nor unduly influence the student by stating 
his own political views. The work is well 
accomplished if the student knows the 
reasons for his later choice, thus eliminating 
the possibility of a selection purely because 
“papa was.’ In some cases, students are 
likely to be rather indifferent to party affiilia- 
tion, believing it better to vote for the man. 
While this may be satisfactory in some cases 
it is not a workable plan to follow and the 
instructor should so prove. Future citizens 
should not be indifferent to political economic 
differences, nor should they be as Paul ac- 
cused the Romans of being—‘‘neither hot 
nor cold.” 


The major group of objectives upon which 
most emphasis should be placed is now com- 
plete. To recapitulate: 


1. Give the student a means of interpreting 
current economic life. 


. Train the student as a consumer of 
economic goods. 


. Give the student some concepts of 
economic terms and principles which 
may be used as a basis of thinking. 

. Serve as an orientation course in so far 
as the individual’s economic life is 
concerned. 


In a minor group there are placed three 
objectives upon which less emphasis is to be 
placed. 


The first: To give the student sufficient 
training in elementary economics to enable 
him to avoid common economic fallacies as 
a citizen, producer, and consumer. Material 
for this is not hard to find. Many students 
come to economic classes with the precon- 
ceived notion that the middleman is a parasite 
upon the public and a malicious evil to 
society in general. This fallacy should be 
exploded and the student should be shown 
that the middleman does serve a function 
in the economic scheme of things. If needs 
be the instructor can, in any case, show that 
the middleman is a necessary evil. That the 
middleman functions in regard to time and 
place, utility, assembles merchandise, pack- 
ages, commodities in small units which can be 
handled by the retailer, extends credit, and 
among others bears certain risks, is com- 


(Continued on page 90) 


*For further material, see Harap, Henry, Education of The Consumer, The Macmillan Company. 
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mon knowledge to instructors of economics 
but not always common knowledge to a high 
school student. Another fallacy which is 
sure to be present in the adolescent mind, 
and which is generally present in the mind of 
the layman is that “price depends upon 
demand and supply.” Nearly everyone is 
willing to explain all changes in price by the 
parrott-like expression “demand and supply.” 
Certainly this is not scientific. To quote 
from Rufener :* 


“The subject of changes in prices is not 
very well understood by most people because 
few take the trouble to analyze carefully the 
causes of changes in prices. A stock expres- 
sion has long served as a substitute for 
thought on the subject—the expression that 
‘price depends upon demand and supply.’ 
Frequently men use this expression who 
have no clearly defined idea of what they 
mean by either supply and demand or price, 
and who can be thrown into great mental 
confusion if asked to define their terms. One 
more question and their confusion may 
become complete: Is it not just as true that 
demand and supply depend upon price, and 
that this explanation of price and price 
changes represents mere reasoning in a circle, 
leading nowhere? However, it is not intended 
here to imply that the statement that price 
depends upon demand and supply is untrue. 
It is true so far as it goes, but it does not 
constitute an explanation of price changes on 
the basis of which one may safely embark in 
business enterprises or determine govern- 
mental policies.” 


It is not within the province of this article 
to discuss the relation between price, demand 
and supply, plus the other factors that may 
influence them. Several hundred pages 
might be conservatively devoted to such 
discussion. But a _ skillful instructor of 
economics can teach the student that prices 
may also be affected by monopolies, quantity 
and kinds of money which is used, banking 
and its functions, insurance, speculation, 
international trade, foreign exchange, govern- 
mental policies, taxation, fads, and wars, 
within the half year which is grudgingly 
allotted the high school economics course. 
One should omit, of course, as much of the 
theory as is practical. 


As has already been mentioned, of the 
high school students who study elementary 
economics, only a few will take advanced 
work in economics in college. The public 
and private school instructors thought that 
the student should be given sufficient train- 
ing in economic theory to prepare for further 
work in economics and their scoring caused 
it to fall in second place. Because of its 
popularity, it is given second place in the 
minor group although from what has pre- 





viously been said it is doubtful whether it 
should be placed in the minor group at all. 
It may be that the instructors thought that 
the study of elementary economics would 
contribute to an understanding of other 
subjects in both high school and college, 
although the objective as stated does not 
admit of this. If economics is given in the 
freshman or sophomore years it will aid the 
student in his understanding of subjects such 
as bookkeeping, marketing, money and 
banking, and business organization. These 
subjects are sometimes offered in the larger 
high schools. However, a preponderance of 
authorities on the curriculum favor placing 
economics in the senior year, and, if it is so 
placed, it can not serve to illuminate in 
advance any of the above enumerated sub- 
jects. If elementary economics is to serve as 
a background for a course in principles of 
economics in college it would seem to be, 
according to Professor Ise, + of doubtful value 
inasmuch as he is not in favor of an elemen- 
tary course in college economics. Instead, 
he advocates a course in principles only 
offered in the senior year. He argues that a 
college course in economics should come 
late in the curriculum, since a bird’s-eye 
view of the subject is of little value, and that 
there is not a separate body of principles or 
economic theory because these principles are 
carved out of other subjects. The course in 
principles should summarize all the other 
subjects from which economics is composed. 
If this is true in respect to the course in 
elementary econornics in college, it is all the 
more true of the high school course. Pro- 
fessor Iset further states that the student 
gets elementary economics in high school, so 
why repeat in college? From his statement 
the inference is that high school economics 
should prepare the student for further work 
in economics in college. 


Objective nurnber six as listed in the table 
is given third and last place in the minor 
group. Besides contributing to the intelli- 
gence of a student, or of being of practical 
value, economics should offer some ethical 
training. The student should not only be 
given a desire to improve our present eco- 
nomic life but he should be given a desire to 
improve h*s present economic life as well. 
Again, the emphasis should be upon the 
individual. Economics should teach the 
student self-help, industry, and trustworthi- 
ness; and perhaps economy in addition. 
Unless one learns how to properly conduct 
his own affairs it is doubtful if he will have 
any great desire to improve society in general. 
If he does it will probably be found that his 
motives are actuated by selfishness. There 
will be considerable criticism of this objective 
because it is apt to result in propaganda. 
Outside interests may use it as a basis for 


*Rufener, L. A., Principles of Economics, pp. 90-91. 


tise, John, The Course in Elementary Economics, American Economic Review, Vol. 13, pp. 614 ff. 
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promulgating programs beneficial to them. 
As a far-fetched example, suppose that an 
electrical company had just invented an 
efficient machine for washing and cleaning 
windows which could be sold to the house- 
wife. Should the instructor tell the student 
that when he becomes the head of the house 
that he should own one of these devices, or 
that he should try to induce his parents to 
purchase one, inasmuch as it would help 
improve the economic life of the family? 
This is quite a departure from the point that 
economics should offer some ethical training, 
but still it does show how easily propaganda 
may be introduced into the schoolroom. 
There are others who will maintain that this 
objective would be legitimate in a school of 
religion but that it has no place in the eco- 
nomics course. They maintain that to in- 
culcate desires into the minds of the student 
cramps his judgment and prevents him from 
making observations and initiating reforms 
in accordance with his own native standards 
and judgments as to what should or should 
not be. It may be that they are right. 


Three objectives are placed in the minor 
group, the first of which is very essential, 
the other two less essential and open to 
criticism. To summarize: 


1. Give the student sufficient training in 
elementary econornics to enable him to 
avoid common economic fallacies as a 
citizen, producer, and consumer. 


2. Give the student sufficient training in 
economic theory to prepare for further 
work in economics. 


3. Give the student a desire to improve 
our present economic life. 


Four objectives as given in the table 
have been omitted. Number five, has been 
scrapped because it is doubtful if the most 
astute instructor could give the student any 
means which would permit the student to 
arrive at safe and sound conclusions regarding 
economic problems. Economists of note are 
making blunders in this respect every day 
so why ask a high school student to solve 
problems which alert and mature minds can- 
not fathorn. 


Number four states that the student 
should be given an awareness of present 
economic problems. It is omitted. While 
not without merit it is closely bound up with 
the other objectives given in the major and 
minor groups. No individual can hope to 
orient himself in our economic system, train 
himself as a consumer of goods, and have a 
desire to improve present-day economic life 
without being aware of current economic 
problems. 


Surely objective number seven does not 
mean that economics is to be treated as a 


supplement to history courses or to be inter- 
woven with a civics course. The objectives 
probably mean that the student should be 
taught to have harmonious interaction among 
all the members of the group; in other words, 
good citizenship. If so, it is taken care of in 
the fourth objective in the major group, or 
the eighth as given in the table. 


Interpretation of past economic life (num- 
ber 11) is open to criticism on the group that 
there is insufficient time for it in the high 
school course. This phase of economics 
should be taken care of in specialized courses 
in college. 


It may have occurred from the foregoing 
discussion that objectives are determined 
merely by writing down the various things 
that a subject should do for an individual 
and then trying to prove wherein the subject 
will do these things. Or vice versa: writing 
down the things that a subject will teach 
and then formulating in short concise state- 
ments the good that may come out of the 
teachings. While this may be partly true 
objectives are usually arrived at by applying 
any or all of the following methods: 


1. Arm-chair method (philosophical). 
. Activity or job analysis method. 


. Scissors and paste-pot method. 


2 

3 

4. Secondary reference method. 

5. Opinions of teachers and authorities. 
6 


. What questions should the subject 
answer and what fallacies should it 
explode. 


7. Sociological. 


When the arm-chair method is used the 
determiner philosophizes. In other words, 
he attempts to decide a priori the practical 
wisdom that may come from a knowledge of 
general law or principles. 


When the job analysis method is used the 
activity of the individual is studied. What 
does the individual need to know for the 
activity that he is engaged in and wherein 
does the subject matter fill this need? For 
example, the entrepeneur may need to know 
the disastrous effects of price cutting and 
price wars. Economics should supply this 
knowledge. 


Textbooks may furnish objectives and this 
is often referred to as the scissors and paste- 
pot method. Many of the so-called ob- 
jectives found in textbooks are not, when 
analyzed, objectives at all. For instance, 
economics will discipline the mind, and train 
the student to think logically. Maybe, but 
what of it. Any other subject will do as 
much. 
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When the secondary reference method is 
used books and magazines are examined in 
order to find out how many times a certain 
word occurs or the number of times a certain 
subject is discussed. Suppose that the term 
“money” appears a thousand times in half 
a dozen magazines during the year. It is 
then assumed that the future citizen will 
need to know something about money and 
its uses. Hence a number of pages are 
devoted to the presentation of money and 
its ramification in the economic text. 


Opinions of teachers and authorities result- 
ing from their intimate knowledge of the 
subject and from their experience in teaching 
it are valuable. Certainly they should know 
in some degree the benefits that may come 
from the subject matter they are presenting. 


What is best for society is the sociological 
method of determining objectives. Is it a 


good thing for society that manufacturers 
are able, by means of advertising, to sell any 
kind of article to the public? Is advertising 
a social waste, or a social benefit? 


A better determination of objectives in 
the teaching of high school elementary eco- 
nomics means that the course may be re- 
fashioned in such a way as to provide for the 
best possible expenditure of the student’s 
time to the subject. It means that conscious 
and directed behavior changes will result 
instead of “‘hit-or-miss’”’ changes. For the 
instructor, better defined objectives will offer 
an organized and integrated method of in- 
struction due to a conscious effort to put 
over certain points. Better defined objectives 
mean for the euthor that he must write his 
book in a way which will carry out, to the 
best advantage, the objectives which pertain 
to the interest of high school students. 
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JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 
FOR THE RURAL HIGH SCHOOL 
by 
HAROLD D. FASNACHT 
High School 
Wiley, Colorado 


HE complexity of the commercial cur- 
ricular problem is much more serious 
for the small high school than for the 

larger urban or city high school. In the city 
high school, it is rather certain that those tak- 
ing commercial work should be trained for the 
office. In the small high school, located in a 
town of few business enterprises, how many 
of its graduates enter the office? Yet, how 
many of those individuals escape the commer- 
cialized demands made by the standards of 
modern business? Shall we al- 
low the graduate to leave high 


writing, may take this course. What is its 
nature? How can it be adapted to the needs 
of the community? 

The course the past year was based almost 
entirely upon the plan of individual instruc- 
tion. Early in the first month (as soon as the 
students understood, ‘‘what it was all about), 
the classroom was turned into an office of 
which the instructor, was the manager. The 
superintendent of the school acted as presi- 
dent of the company, of which this was the 

main office. Those in the course 








school knowing nothing of 


were employees of the com- 
pany. Through personal inter- 





these standards and how to 
meet them, just because the 
means of the rural high school 
are limited? Whether rural or 
urban, the high school must 
plan to prepare its graduates 
for a dynamic society. 


Many high schools have 
adopted courses in Junior Bus- 
iness Training, in an attempt 
to meet these situations. The 
writer’s community, in which 
the main pursuit is Agricul- 
ture, is served by a consoli- 
dated high school of 130 stu- 











view, following letters of appli- 
cation, each of the nine stu- 
dents in the class, was engaged 
to start work at a supposed 
salary. Each week facsimile 
salary checks were issued de- 
ducting amounts for the days 
which the student was absent. 
The Company was a Business 
Service Corporation, thus, it 
afforded all types of business 
practice. 





Individual jobs were given 
to the employee each morning 














dents; the plan is this: 


The high school must have a commercial 
curriculum which: (1) supplies general busi- 
ness knowledge for those students who re- 
main in the community, (2) equips those few 
who may enter the office, or go to college, with 
the necessary tools of ordinary efficiency, and 
(3) at the same time, remains within the limits 
of the school’s administrative and curriculum 
possibilities. 


Typewriting, Bookkeeping and Shorthand 
are given as specific instructional courses, on 
the same basis as other high schools, attempt- 
ing to develop the efficiency standards set up 
for these courses. 


But where will students get training in the 
everyday demands of salesmanship, adver- 
tising, commercial law, letter writing, banking 
and other general business practices? There is 
neither time or facility to place these subjects 
in the curriculum as unit courses. 


To supplement this set-up, and answer the 
above question, Junior Business Training is 
given as a one-unit, full-year course. Juniors 
and Seniors who have had one year of Type- 


at nine o’clock when he entered 
the room, just as if he were 
entering a real business office. Those indi- 
vidual jobs were based upon problems in the 
subjects mentioned before, and bearing as 
directly as possible upon actual conditions. 


One student, particularly interested in 
finance, was permitted to work problems of 
an economic nature—he was called the Fi- 
nance Secretary. Certain girls, having had 
shorthand, and desiring to become stenog- 
raphers, were given much dictation and sec- 
retarial work. Another, with distinctive abili- 
ties, was given advertising projects. Thus, 
jobs were distributed so that everyone was 
apparently in his own position, yet through a 
rotation of carefully analyzed jobs, all re- 
ceived drill on such fundamentals as ordinary 
business practices, business letters, etc. One 
girl became secretary to the President (Super- 
intendent). Another held the same position 
for the Manager (Instructor). Some of the 
employees constantly did work (typing and 
letter writing) for other teachers in the high 
school faculty. The salary checks were writ- 
ten by one of the class. Others who were es- 
pecially efficient were worked in to assist in 
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the checking of the first-year typing papers. 
While all this was being done, a very close 
check was kept of the type, neatness, and 
principles in each one’s work. Continual in- 
dividual help was given to assist each one in 
analyzing and properly completing his par- 
ticular job. 


Although each one was usually allowed to 
go and come as he desired—occasional class 
asseinblies, at least once or twice each week, 
were held to give out new information or 
principles, and discuss various phases of the 
work as a group. 


The student was inspired to do his best as 
a result of the promotion system used. If the 
employee was a first-class stenographer, she 
could work up to general office secretary, or 
a private secretary to an official, with a cor- 
responding increase in salary. Another em- 
ployee, particularly liking advertising or 
salesmanship, might attain the position of 
“Head of the Sales Department,” and finally 
the much coveted position of a Vice-President. 
Promotions and increases in salary were made 
on the basis of efficiency and performance. 


Soon the student discovers his own aims 
and objectives and sets about to find definite 
knowledge, on specific subjects. New ideas 
and changes must continually be introduced 
into the schedule to keep them pushing for- 
ward. It is not wise to follow this method 
through the entire year, because several weeks 
must be devoted to related information in 
regular class work. 


The advantages resulting from this type of 
work, supervision and instruction are readily 
realized: 


1. Each student is intensely interested in 
his work. 


2. The jobs are adaptive. That is, the work 
for each student can be made of the type 
bearing closely upon the individual’s 
probable vocation. 

3. The student feels himself a part of a 
real business. 


4. The instruction permits the students to 
use individuality. 

5. Each student must solve problems and 
think individually. 


6. It permits the student to interview 
briefly several of the fields of commercial 
vocations. 


7. The discipline problem is minimized. 


Full discussion or detailed description can- 
not be given here. The plan was worked with 
outstanding success the past year. It has 
many possibilities for the small high school— 
it may be adaptive for large city high schools, 
where it could supplement other unit courses. 
Additional plans in the future will include the 
adoption of the course with a two or three 
hour recitation period and include vocation- 
ally, more of the field of commercial educa- 
tion. 











Classified 
Typewriting Drills 


By C. L. MICHAEL 


HIS is a new book of 
supplementary drills, 


having just been pub- 
lished in July, 1930. 


Among the drills con- 
tained in the book are the 
following: 


Keyboard Mastery Drills 
Concentration Drills 
Warming Up Drills 
Relaxing Drills 
Shift Key Drills 
Space Bar Drills 
Rhythm Drills 
Stroking Drills 
Locked-Key Drills 
Corrective Drills 
Syllabication Drills 
Spaceless Drills 
Technique Drills 
Tabulation Drills 


Many other drills are 
contained in this book. It 
may be used to supplement 
any text. A sample copy 
will be gladly furnished 

"upon request. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 


The thirty-third annual convention of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
is to be held December 29, 30, 31, 1930, in 
the Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa. The executive committee recently 
held a meeting in the headquarters’ hotel to 
complete arrangements for the convention. 
The hotel accommodations seem to be ex- 
ceptionally suited to our needs and the exec- 
utive committee are enthusiastic over the 
prospects for a very fine meeting. The plans 
of the executive committee for the annual 
convention have developed so well that we 
do not hesitate to assure every live commer- 
cial teacher a most excellent entertaining 
and instructive program. 


The program for the general and sectional 
meetings are in the making. Inquiries and 
reports from the presidents of the depart- 
ments and chairmen of the round tables 
indicate that all are endeavoring to excel all 
previous programs. Plenty of time is being 
allowed in each program for discussion by 
the groups. From these sectional meetings 
each teacher should be able to gather real 
educational values. No progressive com- 
mercial teacher should miss this convention. 

The local arrangements are in the hands of 
B. F. Williams and Clay D. Slinker. Both 
of these men are distinguished members of 
The Federation and prominent citizens of 
Des Moines. These co-chairmen have had 
several meetings and their work is well 
organized and nothing will be left undone to 
prove to The Federation that Des Moines 
is a most logical convention center. You are 
guaranteed service, entertainment, and in- 
struction. 


The first meeting is to be held Monday 
evening, December 29, and is to be an 
informal reception and dance. This annual 
event is always looked forward to by all old 
members and proves to be a most impressive 
gathering for all new members. The last 
meeting is to be held Wednesday night, 
which is the occasion of the annual banquet. 
You will observe that this annual event is 
scheduled for New Year’s Eve and it is the 
plan of the committee to stage a “real” 
New Year’s Eve party. You may go as far 
as you like in interpreting the word ‘“‘real.”’ 
Two full days will be devoted to educational 
programs. It is suggested that you come to 
Des Moines in time for the reception and 
remain through the annual banquet. These 
two features are perhaps the most enjoyable 
events. Those who have been present for 
these features at previous conventions will 
surely not want to miss them this year. 


We are again to enjoy the privilege of 
reduced railroad fares equal to full fare going 
and one-half fare returning over the same 
route. To enjoy this privilege there must be 
at least 150 members attending who have 
traveled by railroad and have secured the 
necessary railroad certificates. In buying 
your ticket to Des Moines be sure to ask 
your local agent for the special railroad 
convention certificate. This certificate must 
be secured from your local agent at the time 
of buying your ticket and must be presented 
to the secretary upon your arrival at the 
convention. Leave your auto at home and 
enjoy, once more, a train ride to Des Moines. 
This will insure the sufficient number of 
certificates to enjoy the privilege of reduced 
fares on return trips. This privilege means 
much to those who come long distances. 

Membership in the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation marks the distinction 
between the commercial teacher who is alive 
and progressive and the one who is not. 
A certificate of membership to this organiza- 
tion will be sufficient evidence to convince 
the world that you are alive and progressive. 
Federation Notes, the journal of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers’ Federation, 
will return value received for your member- 
ship. In a few weeks, through the courtesy 
of the various firms publishing or manu- 
facturing material for commercial work, 
application slips for membership will be 
distributed. If you do not receive such a 
slip just send your check for $2.00, giving 
your mailing address to the general secretary, 
C. M. Yoder, State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin. Upon receipt of your 
dues a certificate of membership will be 
mailed you and your name will be placed 
upon the mailing list to receive the official 


journal. 
*** 


SOUTHERN ACCREDITED 
BUSINESS COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


The Southern Accredited Business College 
Association will hold its annual meeting in 
Atlanta, Georgia, on November 28 and 29. 
This association is composed of nearly one 
hundred business schools scattered over the 
South. 


The officers include Robt. E. Alverson, 
Birmingham, Alabama, President; L. W. 
Arnold, Atlanta, Georgia, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mrs. T. P. Singletary, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, Second Vice-President; and W. H. 
Haddock, Jacksonville, Florida, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
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YODER SELECTED PRESIDENT AT WHITEWATER 


C. M. Yoder, who has held the position of 
Director of Commer- 
cial Teacher Training 
Courses at the State 
Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin, for the past eleven 
years, has been selected 
to succeed Mr. F. S. 
Hyer as President of 
the State Teachers 
College at Whitewater. 
Before going to White- 
water, he taught for 
four years in the Eau 
Claire High School, 
and for five years in 
the Washington High 
School of Milwaukee. 

Mr. Yoder has been an active member of 
the National Education Association since 
1912. In 1919 he was chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed from the Business Educa- 
tion Section of this association to make a 
survey of the occupations of junior business 
workers. This survey, the first of its kind, 
was made in the city of Milwaukee and 
reported at the 1919 meeting of the associa- 
tion. He has been an active member and 
has held offices in the local and state educa- 
tion associations of Wisconsin. 


For many years Mr. Yoder has been a 
member of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers Federation. He has held about every 
office in the Federation, at the present time 
serving as Secretary. 


Mr. Yoder is a member of the Whitewater 
Chamber of Commerce, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Masonic and Knights 
of Pythias Lodges, of several local clubs, and 
is active in all civic affairs. His family con- 
sists of a wife, formerly Miss Ethel Alexander 
of Christian Couty, Illinois, and three girls. 





CL. M. Yoder 


Paul A. Carlson, who has served on the 
faculty of the college 
for the past twelve 
years, has been named 
to succeed Mr. Yoder 
as Director of the De- 
partment of Commer- 
cial Teacher Training. 

‘Mr. Carlson is a grad- 
uate of the Stevens 
Point State Normal 
School and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He 
has done graduate 
work in Economics at 
Oxford University, Ox- 
ford, England,’ and in 

Paul A. Carlson Education at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

He has had nineteen years of teaching experi- 

ence, but is probably best known throughout 
the country as an authority on Tests and 

Measurements in Commercial Education. His 








standardized tests in bookkeeping have been 
used by millions of students since 1925, 
when they were first published. He also 
holds an enviable reputation as a speaker. 
During the past five years he has appeared 
as a speaker at forty-three conventions held 
in sixteen different states, extending from 
New York to California. In every instance 
he has spoken on the subject of Tests and 
Measurements as Applied to Commercial 
Education.’ 

It is a fine thing to observe that commercial 
teachers are frequently being called to posi- 
tions of great importance in the field of 
education. Mr. Yoder is ideally equipped 
for the presidency of the State Teachers 
College of Whitewater, and Mr. Carlson is 
equally well qualified to succeed Mr. Yoder 
as Director of the Commercial Teachers 
Training program. It is a safe prediction 
that the school will continue to grow and 
prosper under the guidance of such able men. 

KK 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 


J. Evan Armstrong, President of Armstrong 
College of Business Administration, Berkeley, 
California, announces the addition of three 
new members to the college faculty. 


W. B. Holmes, who was formerly at Mon- 
tana State College, has been appointed 
Director of the School of Accounting, succeed- 
ing the late George Dibble. Mr. Holmes 
holds a B.S. degree from the James Milliken 
University and a Masters from the Graduate 
School of Business Administration of New 
York University. He is also a Certified 
Public Accountant. 


Donald F. Capen, who is the assistant in 


the accounting department, holds a B. B.A. - 


and M. B. A. degree from the University of 
Washington. Mr. Capen, before coming to 
Armstrong College, was on the teaching staff 
of the University of Washington. 


Blanton J. Brown, of Philadelphia, is the 
director of the Foreign Trade Department. 
Mr. Brown comes from the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, where he pursued his work 
for both the B. S. E. and M. A. degrees. He 
has studied also at the Georgia School of 
Technology, the University of Colorado, and 
the University of Mexico. He has traveled 
extensively in Asia, Europe and South Amer- 
ica. Mr. Brown is a member of Kappa Alpha 
Phi, Domestic and Foreign Commerce Fra- 
ternity, and for the past several years he has 
served as National Secretary of that organi- 
zation. ‘aad 


FROM NEW JERSEY 


I receive ‘“The Balance Sheet”’ each month 
and feel that it is a very practical publication 
as workable ideas are given as well as theory. 

Elisabeth Barry 
Linden High School 
Linden, N. J. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION OF 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


The Commercial Education Association of 
Western Pennsylvania will hold its Fall 
meeting at Pittsburgh, in the Little Theatre, 
College of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Saturday, November 15, 1930, 
at 9:30 a. m. First, there will be a short 
business meeting, including election of officers 
for the ensuing year. The balance of the 
time will be given to the speaker of the 
morning. We are especially fortunate in 
having for this occasion, Dr. Earl W. Barn- 
hart, Chief of Commercial Education Service, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D.C. He needs no introduction 
to commercial teachers, and we are sure he 
has a splendid message for us. 


KK 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The Northwestern District of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association held 
its sixth annual meeting at the Strong 
Vincent High School, Erie, Pennsylvania, on 
October 10 and 11. The commercial teachers 
held Section meetings Friday afternoon and 
Saturday morning. The speakers included 
R. G. Walters, Grove City College, Grove 
City, Pennsylvania; Paul Mowery, High 
School, Union City; C. B. Murray, High 
School, Meadville; and Frank Hand, High 
School, Youngsville. R.G. Walters of Grove 
City was elected Chairman, and Agnes E. 
Kaveney of Erie, Secretary for the ensuing 


year. 
cad 


SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Eighth Annual Convention of the 
Southern Commercial Teachers’ Association 
will be held in Birmingham, Alabama, 
November 27—29, 1930. All meetings will be 
held at the Hotel Tutwiler. ‘Improvement 
in Teaching Commercial Subjects” is the 
program theme. An outstanding feature of 
the convention will be the Thanksgiving 
luncheon at which Dr. W. A. Sutton, Presi- 
dent of the National Education Association 
and Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, 
Georgia, will be the speaker. 

Reduced fares on the certificate plan will 
be in effect. All persons attending the con- 
vention should be sure to ask for a certificate 
when purchasing their railroad tickets. The 
complete program follows: 


Thursday Afternoon 


12:30—Thanksgiving Luncheon honoring 
Dr. Willis A. Sutton, President of N. E. A. 
Dr. Charles B. Glenn, Superintendent 
Birmingham Schools, Toastmaster 


“Relation of Education to Business’’— 
Dr. Willis A. Sutton 


8:15—Theatre Party 


Friday Morning 


9:00—Registration of Members by the Secre- 
tary and her Assistants 

10:00—Address of Welcome—J. M. Jones, 
President Birmingham Commission 

10:15—Response to Address of Welcome— 
M. A. Smythe, Vice-Pres., National Busi- 
ness College, Roanoke, Va. 

10:30—President’s Greeting—Prof. John H. 
Shields, Head of Accounting Department, 
Duke University 

10:45—“‘Changing Character of Business 
Education’’—Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Prof. of 
Education, New York University 

11:30—‘*‘What the Profession of Teaching can 
Learn from Business Administration’’— 
Dr. Lee Galloway, Vice-President, Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, New York City 

12:15—SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Public Schools—Chairman—wW. P. Selcer, 
Chattanooga High School 
Private Schools—Chairman—A. M. Bruce, 
President, Massey Business College 

1:30—Luncheon—Business School Owners 
and University Instructors 


Friday Afternoon 


3:00—‘“‘The Study of Bookkeeping as a Social 
Process”—H. M. Jameson, Educational 
Specialist, South-Western Publishing Co. 

3:45—Exhibitors’ Contest (1 hr.) 

7:00—Association Banquet—Harry C. Spill- 
man, New York City, Toastmaster 
Banquet Address 

10:00—Dancing 


Saturday Morning 

9:45—Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 

Revising Constitution 
11:00—Demonstration Classes 

(1) Shorthand—Rupert P. SoRelle, Vice- 

President, Gregg Publishing Co., New York 

City 

(2) Typewriting—D. D. Lessenberry, As- 

sociate Professor of Business Education, 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
12:00—Stenotype Luncheon 


eK 
FROM MAINE 


Please send me one copy of each of the 
publications listed on the enclosed clipping 
from ‘The Balance Sheet.” 

I want to tell you that I feel I am deriving 
more real value from “The Balance Sheet” 
than I am from any other publication I 
receive. 

M. Agnes Fahey 
Morse High School 
Bath, Maine 
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SPELLING CONTEST 


The Emporia Business College-Capper’s 
Weekly third annual spelling contest will be 
held May 9, 1931. In the past two contests 
an Emporia Business College student has 
won first place. This year the students of 
this school will not be classed against other 
schools. There will be three classifications; 
high school students, grade school students, 
and E. B. C. stenotypists. 

The words used in this contest will be 
taken from the front pages of Capper’s 
Weekly, issued between the first of January 
and the 31st of April, inclusive. F. L. Robin- 
son, Treasurer of the College of Emporia, 
will be in charge of the contest. The words 
will be pronounced and each contestant will 
be required to write each word. The follow- 
ing prizes will be awarded: 


High School Division 


1st, Silver loving cup presented by Capper’s 
Weekly 


2d, Fountain pen and Ever-sharp pencil, 
by the American Penman 

3d, Five dollars in cash, by Emporia Busi- 
ness College 


4th, One year’s subscription to Capper’s 
Weekly. 


Grade School Division 


1st, Conklin fountain pen and pencil, by 
Eckdall and McCarty 


2d, Five dollars in cash, by Emporia 
Business College 


3d, $2.50 in cash, by Emporia Business 
College 


4th, One year’s subscription to Capper’s 
Weekly. 


E. B. C. Stenotypists Division 


1st, A Stenotype case, by Emporia Busi- 
ness College 


2d, $2.50 in cash, by Emporia Business 
College. 


1K 


Miss Mary Byrne is now a teacher of 
20th Century Accounting at Union Business 
College, Hollywood, California. She is a 
graduate of the Academy of Our Lady of 
Peace, San Diego, California, and of the 
Commercial Department of St. Joseph’s 
School, also in the same city. 


EK 


L. Ray Fletcher, who formerly taught 
commercia! subjects in the High School at 
Seymour, Iowa, is teaching in the High 
School at Keota, Iowa, this year, where he 
has succeeded Miss Amelia Petrusch. Mr. 
Fletcher is a progressive commercial teacher 
who has obtained outstanding results in the 
teaching of bookkeeping and typewriting. 














ACCOUNTING 
PRINCIPLES 


By 
JAMES O. McKINSEY 


HIS is a first-year col- 

lege accounting text 

which may be used 
with or without practice 
sets. Its author, James O. 
McKinsey, is an outstand- 
ing authority. He is a 
Certified Public Account- 
ant; Professor of Account- 
ing, School of Commerce 
and Administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and is 
senior partner of James O. 
McKinsey and Company. 





Past the 


100 
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ACCOUNTING PRIN- 
CIPLES was published 
first in August, 1929, and 
has been adopted for use 
in 148 colleges and univer- 
sities. College instructors 
in accounting are invited 
to write for more informa- 
tion about this text. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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A GROUP OF PRIZE WINNERS 


Students of the Francis Joseph Reitz High School, Evansville, Indiana, carried 
off a number of prizes in the State Typewriting Contest held at Muncie last spring. 
Marion Hemmer won first place in the Novice contest writing at the rate of 70.2 words 
per minute; Mabel Kuhlenhoelter won first place in the Amateur contest writing at 
the rate of 82.9 words per minute; Lucile Stumpf won second place in the Amateur 
contest writing at the rate of 75 words per minute; Doris Bennett won third place in 
the Amateur contest writing at the rate of 74.6 words per minute. 


EKEK 


Program 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS SECTION 
VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Thursday, November 27, 1930 
2:00 to 5 p. m. — Room 202 
John Marshall High School 


E. F. Burmahin, presiding 


1. THE IMPORTANCE OF JUNIOR 
BUSINESS TRAINING IN THE BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION CURRICULUM 
TODAY. Lloyd L. Jones, formerly Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, Cleveland, Ohio; 
and an official United States delegate to the 
International Congress for Commercial Edu- 
cation at Amsterdam in September, 1929. 

2. THE PROFESSION OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION. Dr. Raymond B. Pinch- 
beck, Professor of Business Administration, 
University of Richmond, Virginia. 

3. A STATE PROGRAM FOR SEC- 
ONDARY BUSINESS EDUCATION. J. 
O. Malott, Specialist in Commercial Educa- 
tion, United States Department of Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

4. IS A SUMMER TRIP TO EUROPE 
WORTH WHILE FOR THE COMMER- 
CIAL TEACHER? — Alice Wakefield, As- 
sociate Professor of Commercial Education, 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. 


FROM WISCONSIN 


I have been so unfortunate as to either 
misplace so that I am unable to locate, or 
have lost the teacher’s manual accompanying 
Peters & Pomeroy Commercial Law. This 
has proven to be a valuable aid, and I find 
it extremely useful. In view of this fact, will 
you kindly forward copy of the same at 
your earliest convenience? 


In addition I wish to commend the text- 
book itself as being one of the finest that I 
have come in contact with. The questions for 
discussion and case problems are especially 
fitting inasmuch as I find that more is gained 
from discussion than from any other form of 
teaching. I spend very little time lecturing 
or asking routine questions, and I find that 
the interest of the class has kept up con- 
sistently. 

CHAS. A. COPP 


Erie Vocational School 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


*** 


FROM CANADA 


The writer would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of congratulating you on the fine new 
style cover used on ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’. It 
is quite in keeping with the times. 

S. D. Reavely 
Principal Wells Academy 
London, Ontario 
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BUSINESS INVESTS IN ENGLISH 
(Continued from page 77) 


Organizes its procedure around the ideal of 
service by showing how literature has 
served the needs of men. 


Refuses to admit that literature is a thing 
apart from business, and vitalizes the 
course in literature by interpreting the 
classics from the point of view of the 
common element in art that makes the 
poet and the writer of advertising copy 
brothers in their efforts to make language 
serve its noblest purpose, that of influ- 
encing the minds and emotions of men. 


Secures interest in English by showing its 
manifold uses in business as a productive 
force for service. 


Encourages appreciation of the value of 
good English as an asset in business, by 
securing an understanding of the service 
that is possible in business through a 
well-written business letter, advertise- 
ment, or report. 


Rejects the psychological attitude toward 
business correspondence by showing its 
limitations in the field of service. 


Vitalizes all its procedures by infusing 
them with the ideal of service that 


Roger Babson expressed in his statement, 
“The only sure and honest way to make 
a profit is by rendering a service,’”’ and 
by teaching the subject with the ideal of 
rendering a service to pupils, rather than 
with the idea of presenting the subject 
in its most complicated and most intri- 
cate forms. 


Interprets literature in terms of the in- 
terests of pupils preparing for service in 
business, and reconciles the inherent 
values of the subject with the practical 
interests of those who are seeking to 
achieve in business the satisfaction that 
the poets achieved in their quest for 
beauty. 


Clarifies the subject by showing that the 
inspired use of language requires in- 
spiration only, and that the inspiration 
of service in business will produce its 
own literature if language is employed 
as a vehicle for the nobler thought that 
develops nobler achievement and better 
service in business. 


Employs all its energies toward securing 
recognition of the fact that English 
justifies itself as a part of the commercial 
curriculum only when it adapts itself to 
the ideal of service in business that 
invests in English for service. 














using the text. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati 


You can teach commercial geography 


by the laboratory method if you use — 


FACTORS OF ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 


By STAPLES and YORK 


This book is not a mere compendium of facts T 
regarding materials and regions. Rather, it stresses 
economic principles, and keeps the human element 
always in the foreground. 


| Laboratory projects are found at the end of each 
chapter, and in addition, many topics suitable for 
| Q investigation and class discussion are furnished. 


A helpful teacher’s manual is available for those 
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A TERRIBLE ENDING 


There had been a train wreck and one of 
two traveling teachers felt himself slipping 
from this life. 

“Good-bye, Tom,” he groaned to his 
friend. “I’m done for.” 

“Don’t say that, old man!” sputtered the 
English professor. ‘For Heaven’s sake, 
don’t end your last sentence with a preposi- 
tion!”’ 


eK 


TOUGH WORLD 


A little girl said to her mother: “Mama, 
if I grow up and get married, will I have a 
husband like father?” 

“T don’t know, dear. Very probably you 
will.” 

“And if I grow up and don’t get married, 
will I be an old maid like Aunt Mary?” 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ answered the mother. 

The little girl thought it over for a moment. 
‘“‘Mother,” she said, “it’s a tough world for 
us women, ain’t it?”’ 


+4 
CORRECT 


Rastus: ‘‘What kind of seegars does you 
all smoke?” 

Sambo: “Ah smokes Robinson Crusoes.”’ 

Rastus: “What kind is dey?” 

Sambo: ‘Castaways, just castaways.” 


*** 


MISUNDERSTOOD 


Teacher (to boy sitting idly in school 
during writing time): “Henry, why are you 
not writing?” ‘ 

Henry—“‘I ain’t got no pen.” 

Teacher—‘‘Where’s your grammar?” 

Henry—‘“‘She’s dead.” 


AX 


ACCUMULATION 


‘How did there come to be so many words 
in the world?” asked little Lola, who was 
turning the leaves of a dictionary. 

“Oh,” replied her thirteen-year-old brother, 
“they came through folks quarreling. One 
word brought on another.” 


EK 


QUICK THINKING 


Householder (hearing noise downstairs): 
‘‘Who’s down there?” 

Burglar (with great presence of mind): 
“This is station KDKA now signing off until! 
tomorrow morning at eleven o’clock. Good- 
night, everybody.” 


ONE RARE, ONE UNSETTLED 


Lodger—This steak is like a cold day in 
June—very rare. 

Landlady—And your bill is like March 
weather—very unsettled. 


*#** 


A DIFFERENT POINT OF VIEW 

Deacon (filling in date on baptism certifi- 
cate)—Let xrne see, this is the eighteenth, 
isn’t it? 

Mother—Lor’ lumme, sir, no! Only the 


sixth. 
*** 


NO TALENT AT ALL 
Sunday School Teacher—‘‘My word, 
doesn’t that little boy swear terribly?”’ 
Back Slider—‘“‘Yes’m, he suredo. He may 
know the words, but he don’t put no expres- 


sion in them.” 
*k#* 


NOT GUILTY 


The new maid called her mistress agita- 
tedly. “I jes’ wants yo’ all to unda’stand,” 
she said, pointing to a statuette of Venus de 
Milo, “‘befo’ I stahrts in hyar, that I didn’t 
knock de arm off’n dis hyar monument. It 
was dat way when I come here.”’ 


KK 


A GOOD STARTING POINT 


Mrs. Jenkinson had been to a political 
meeting, and when she returned home she 
regaled her husband with her party views. 

“‘We are going to sweep the country, John,”’ 
she exclaimed. 

“Then,” remarked her husband, ‘“‘you had 
better start with the kitchen, dear!” 


KK 


WE THOUGHT SO 


A small boy in the visitors’ gallery was 
watching the proceedings of the Senate 
chamber. 

“Father, who is that gentleman?” he 
asked, pointing to the chaplain. 

“That, my son, is the chaplain,” replied 
the father. 

“Does he pray for the Senators?” asked 
the boy. 

The father thought a moment and then 
said: “No, my son; when he goes in he looks 
around and sees the Senators sitting there, 
and then he prays for the country.” 


KK 


SNAPPY COMEBACK 
White Boy: “‘What have you got such a 
short nose for?” 


Colored Boy: “I s’pects so it won’t poke 
itself into other people’s business.” 
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TWO Education has its fads, but arithmetic is not one 
AND of them. It is a fundamental subject, and will 
TWO remain such as long as calculations are required 
STILL in business — no educational theories will ever 
MAKE convince the employer that his employees do not 
FOUR need arithmetic, and plenty of it. 











BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By CURRY and RUBERT 


stresses fundamentals and their application to business. IT’S 


PRACTICAL — IT’S INTERESTING. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


a . . . 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
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FUNDAMENTALS of ADVERTISING 


By 








ROWSE AND FISH 





The subject of advertising is treated in a direct and practical 
way. Instruction is given in analyzing selling points, writing head- 
lines and body matter, and in methods of typographical displays. 
Every effort is made throughout the text to develop an appreciation 
of good advertising. 


v FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING is especially adapted 
{ for use with students of secondary school age. Full information 
{ regarding this text will be gladly furnished. 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 


THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets - - Cincinnati, Ohio 














POSITIONS WANTED 


Position wanted by experienced lady teacher in 
accredited business college. South preferred. 
Certified Gregg Shorthand teacher. Can also 
teach typewriting and bookkeeping. Address, 
No. 48. 





Lady teacher, 22 years of age, desires teaching 
position in a business college. Majored in 20th 
Century Bookkeeping, Gregg Shorthand and 
Typewriting. Can also teach other commercial 
subjects. Good disciplinarian and capable of 
supervision. Best of references. Address, No. 49. 





Man with twenty years’ experience in teaching 
all commercial branches, including Gregg Short- 
hand, is looking for a position as teacher of book- 
keeping and other commercial subjects, or as 
principal of the commercial department in some 
business school in the East. Good penman; salary 
reasonable; excellent references. Address, No. 50. 





Man and wife want connection with a well 
established school. Man experienced field man. 
Wife has taught and is now teaching most all 
commercial subjects. Address, No. 51. 





Experienced principal and teacher of all com- 
mercial subjects, a fine penman, wants a place in 
commercial department of business college. Wife 
a teacher and fine writer of Gregg Shorthand also 
available now. Will consider an interest in a 
school if satisfactory arrangements can be made. 
Prefer West or South. Address, No. 52. 





Position wanted by man and wife, about 30 
years of age, college education. Experienced in 
Accounting, Salesmanship, Shorthand and Type- 
writing. For further information, write E. E., 
1008 McMahan Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 





If your school needs some new life and power, 
both inside and out, that will put it on a strong 
financial, as well as scholastic basis, I shall be 
pleased to hear from you at once. My specialty is 
pulling schools out of ruts and financial difficul- 
ties and it will be a pleasure to plan a campaign 
for you. Address, No. 53. 





Young man, age 26, holds degrees of B. C. S. and 
B. S. in Ed., is open for employment as teacher of 
bookkeeping and accounting. Can also teach 
— subjects. Experienced solicitor. Address, 

o. 54. 





College graduate wants position during the rush 
season each year teaching accounting and allied 
subjects. Age 36. Owner and operator of business 
college for six years. Address, No. 59. 





Man with Bachelors, Masters, and Doctors 
degrees and ten years experience in one place, 
desires position as head of Department of Com- 
mercial Teacher Training or Business Adminis- 
tration, or a subordinate position in such depart- 
ments in a large institution for the fall of 1931. 
Address, No. 60. 


Available November 10, 1930, Commercial 
teacher, B. A. degree, twenty years teaching ex- 
perience of Commercial subjects; have taught 
Pitman and Spencer Shorthand, inclusive of type- 
writing. Have held position as Principal in Com- 
mercial Colleges. ill consider investment on 
drawing account. What have you to offer? Ad- 
dress, No. 68. 





Young man solicitor and teacher, thoroughly 
experienced, desires position in school in the 
agg or East. References exchanged. Address, 

o. 61. 





An experienced commercial teacher wants a 
position in an accredited business school. Can 
teach 20th Century Bookkeeping and Gregg 
Shorthand. Address, No. 62. 





Young couple, 25 years of age, college graduates 
with business and commercial teaching experi- 
ence, desire position in a modern private school, 
where initiative, ability and personality are 
recognized. Address, No. 63. 





High grade business college manager and ex- 
perienced teacher will consider a managership 
January 1. Can teach successfully all business 
college subjects, except stenotype, but prefer the 
handling of mailing lists, preparation and placing 
of advertising, placement, etc. Prefer large school 
in large city. Have owned my own schools and am 
now employed as manager in high grade business 
college. Address, No. 64. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business college in great suburban community 
of 100,000. Established six years. Day and evening 
attendance averages 150. Average monthly re- 
ceipts $2,500. Long and desirable lease. Excellent 
equipment. Splendid reputation. Incorporated. 
No debts. Owner wishes to retire. $5,000 cash re- 
quired; balance monthly. None but a strong and 
successful teacher need inquire. Address, No. 57. 





Secretarial school, located in one of the largest 
and most progressive cities of the Pacific Coast. 
This school has an excellent reputation. Personal 
—— for selling easily explained. Address, 

o. 58. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Am interested in buying a small business school 
in a good location. Will consider any desirable 
location, but prefer the Middle West or North- 
west. Must be reasonable in price, well equipped, 
and free of all encumbrances. Address, No. 65. 





Small school in town of 10,000. Wonderful 
industrial community. Fine opportunity for 
man, or man and wife. Owner has other interests. 
Address, No. 66. 





Will sell all or half interest in well equipped 
school, average 200 daily attendance. Good pay- 
ing proposition, one of the owners has other 
interests. Address, No. 67. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Man wanted, with degree, to teach 20th Cen- 
tury Bookkeeping and Gregg Shorthand. Won- 
derful opportunity for a young man. One witha 
degree from Bowling Green Business University 
preferred. Address, No. 55. 





A growing, first-class college of commerce in 
the west has opening for a reliable teacher with 
executive ability who wants to make permanent 
connection. If the right party cares to purchase 
interest in school an important executive position 
is available. Address, No. 56. 





Wanted young man to represent commercial 
college in the field. Prefer man under 30 years of 
age who has his own machine. Will employ 
properly qualified man on straight commission 
or salary and commission basis. Address, No. 69. 








Capital City of sunny Florida. Fine oppor- 
tunity. Best of terms. Will consider selling 
an interest to the right person. Territory 
to draw from more than 200,000. Very 
light competition. Splendid winter 
climate. Write, P. O. Box 376, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 





Business college for lease or rent in the 
| 
| 





PERSISTENT ERRORS IN 
TYPEWRITING 


cannot be cured by 
exhortations to be accurate 


Use 


DIAGNOSTIC ERROR CHARTS 
FOR TYPEWRITING 





to discover just what errors 
are being made 
and then remedy them 
by proper drills 


INEXPENSIVE AND EFFECTIVE | 
Write for free sample 


E. G. BLACKSTONE, Ph. D. | 


University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa | 





SEVEN GOOD REASONS 


For the Popularity of 
Fundamentals of Salesmanship 





principle presented has been 
approved by leading busi- 
ness firms. 





2. It is interesting. Stu- 
dents enjoy reading the 
text in advance of the 
class. 


3. It is well planned.<—~ 
Chapters follow one another 
in a logical order. 





1. It is practical. — 








\ 


New York 


Cincinnati 





By R. G. WALTERS 


L ti topics as “Sug- 


7. It stresses good ethics. 


| SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





4. It is Modern. Such 
gestive Selling’’ have been 
given attention. 


5. Laboratory Projects. 
Skill in selling is developed 
through the use of pro- 
jects. 


6. Questions for Discus- 
sion. Practice in applying 
principles is given through 
questions for discussion. 


Chicago San Francisco 








Sherwood’s ~||* THE TEXTS 


Accountancy The first unit 
of this series 


of texts pre- 
supposes a 
knowledge of 
ES bookkeeping 
principles. & 
Each unit is 

















A independent 
United of the others. 

nifie The same general plan of presenta- 
Series of tion is followed in all units and there 
Texts of is no overlapping of subject matter. 
Colleze Grads It is thus possible for schools to use 


one or any combination of units. 








Unit I — 
Fundamentals THE WORK BOOKS 
of Accounting 
Work books are available for use 


Unit _— with each text for completing the 
Constructive exercises, problems, and _ projects. 
Accounting The special forms needed are repro- 
Rinse tii -~ duced in the work books so that the 


student can make rapid progress. 
These attractive new work books are 
innovations and are available at prices 
Unirr IV— scarcely more than the _ required 
amount of plain paper would cost. 


Income Tax 
Accounting 








Fundamentals 
of Auditing 
x 
Offices . 
Clactonatt SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 
New Yark COMPANY 
Chicago (Specialists in Business Education) 











San Francisco gy |] s 
































CORRECT 
HABITS 


IN TYPEWRITING 
SHOULD BE FORMED 
IN THE BEGINNING 











20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


By LESSENBERRY and JEVON 


teaches correct habits from the beginning. This is made possible by 
the use of — 


1. A Scientific Lesson Plan 4. Concentration Drills 

2. Illustrations of New Controls 5. Location Drills 

3. Marginal Instructions 6. Corrective Drills 
Write for more information about this text which is adopted for uni- 
form use in five states and which is used in over 4000 individual schools. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati San Francisco 
Chicago New York 

















